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“The Voice 
With a Smile” 


One of the nicest things about telephone 
service is “The Voice With a Smile.” It runs 
all through the business. 


Millions of times a day the operators send 
it singing over the wires. You hear it when 
you visit the Business Office or telephone the 
service representative. 


The installer brings it to your home when 
he comes to put in telephones. The lineman 










Miss Service REPRESENTATIVE 


has it as he works along the road or gives 
you the right of way at a busy intersection. 


In talking about telephone people and the 
way they go about their work, we'd like to 
say a good word for you, too. 


For it’s your friendliness that helps us do 
the kind of job you want us to do. And that 
means better service for everybody ...all 
along the line. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“The Voice With a Smile” in the telephone Business Office 
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Hot Air —Short Pants 


... The enclosed clip is trom Le Kept 
Blanc, the Foreign Legion’s counterpart 
of the Gazette. If no reproduction is 
possible, I'd appreciate your forwarding 
the pictured sissies to Cpl T. R. Carroll 
(See Message Center, Nov ’55) who no 
doubt wears his longies with justifiable 
pride. 

SSct M. W. Mox 
MB, Washington DC 


. . This letter is a tavorable com- 
ment on LtCol Heinl’s article Sensible 
Summer Uniforms, although I’m just a 
corporal with only 22 months in this 
glorious service of ours and am certain- 
ly no authority on the uniforms of the 
services. But his article brings to mind 
the British Commonwealth Uniforms, 
summer service. 

You can’t call an Aussie or a New 
Zealander a Sissy for wearing shorts. 
The “shorty” uniform has long been a 
sharp-looking outfit of different nations, 
and I, for one, would be very proud to 
wear a uniform like that. I certainly 
don’t think that there is a person alive 
who would dare come up to a Marine 
on liberty or leave and call him a Sissy 
because he is wearing a short outfit. 

Not only are they cool, sharp-looking 
and comfortable, but surely it would be 
much easier to fit odd-sized men. I know 
what I’m saying because | am 6-feet 
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4-inches tall and 1 play hell trying to 
get an outfit that fits me in length. 

It is a revolutionary idea and, as 
usual, the die-hards are going to try to 
hang on to the last breath to the old 
type, uncomfortable, costly-to-clean uni- 
forms. 

We are now having a new concept in 
war — why not a new concept in uni- 
forms? 

Cri L. R. Scrocerns 
3d Mar Div 


. . » Have just finished reading the 
letters written in answer to LtCol R. D. 
Heinl’s Sensible Summer Uniforms, and 
it nothing but shakes me to see our off- 
cers support such an idea as knee-pants. 

I feel confident that I speak for 90 
per cent of all Marine sergeants when | 
say thumbs down on the original idea. 

Sct GROVER MuRRAY 
Teheran, Iran 


. .. Concerning the debate over tropi- 
cal shorts for the Marine Corps, I sug- 
gest we don’t adopt them. Think of the 
future recruiting posters, when the 
Corps is the last of the services not in 
Bermuda shorts: 

JOIN THE MARINE CORPS AND WEAR 
L-O-N-G PANTS. 

May |. W SmrtH 
Cherrv Point. NG 


Death of a Salesman 


.. + 1 enjoyed LtCol Snoddy’s article 
Leatherneck Salesmen very much. I on}, 
wish that I could have had this info: 
mation a few years ago when I was on 
recruiting duty. This is the kind of stuff 
that recruiting thrives on. 

It is too bad the Marine Corps doesn’t 
still use some of the mediums men- 
tioned in the article. One particularly 
effective gimmick mentioned — one that 
would be useful and welcome to all 
present-day recruiters—is the follow. 
through on enlistments. It helps a re. 
cruiter very much if he can keep a scrap 
book featuring men he has enlisted. I'l) 
lay odds that half of the ambitiouy 
Leatherneck Salesmen on duty now have 
used some part of the Colonel’s article 
already since its publication. 

Very few people in the Marine Corps 
realize how important small scraps of 
information can be to men on recruiting 
duty. Recruiters receive very little as- 
sistance from anyone once they leave 
Recruiters’ School. 

A Recruiter is on his own. His pro 
ficiency marks and fitness reports are 
based solely on the percentage of his 
quota obtained. He can work 15 hour 
a day (and usually does) but unless he 
makes that quota and more, it is re- 
flected in his record. Marines on leave 
could help Recruiters much more than 
they do, if they were properly indoctri- 
nated. (This includes officers.) 

I'd like to see more such articles as 
this and the Clerical Pyramid of a few 
months back. I like to see stories by 
Marines, about Marines and for Ma- 
rines. 

TSet C. W. Warp, JR. 
3dMarDiv 


HAF Hassle 


. . » Major Case’s article A Rebuttal 
not only provides logical answers to 
many points of conjecture raised by 
Maj Hunt, but, further, exhibits a 
realistic approach to a problem that 
will, in all probability, be of paramount 
importance in the successful conduct of 
future amphibious operations — the ef- 
fective and timely utilization of the 
Helicopter Assault Force. 

It is only reasonable to presuppose 
that many of our aviation brethren will 
take up the cudgel in answer to the edi- 
tor’s challenge. My comments, however. 
are not made in this vein, but are more- 
over in furtherance of. the sentiments 
already expressed by Maj Case; for this 
crunchy is also of the opinion that the 
helicopter should be assigned to the 
operational control (see para 1050.2.a. 
Marine Corps Manual) of the Heli 
copter Assault Force (HAF) in a par- 
ticular combat situation. 

In the crux of his objections to heli- 
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cupters beimg taken trom under the 
protective Wing, Maj Hunt emphasizes 
problems which would be encountered 
in control and logistics. 

First, let us examine problems of con- 
trol. The HAF, by its inherent nature, 
usually is not capable of a prolonged, 
single operation. In reality, it will, in 
most cases, be a component of a larger 
amphibious force. In this respect, deci- 
sions relative to the employment of the 
HAF will be made by an echelon senior 
to that of the HAF Commander. The 
whole Air-Ground concept envisages an 


integrated staff of aviation and ground’ 


at the Amphibious Troops level which, 
of course, means that the overall Air- 
Ground Commander has at his disposal 
the timely and prudent recommenda- 
tions of senior aviators relative to the 
employment of any air elements, includ- 
ing helicopters. It is reasonable to as- 
sure that effective liaison will be con- 
ducted at all times between Air-Ground 
Headquarters and the senior aviation 
echelon. With control resting on the 
shoulders of the HAF Commander, he 
may, upon receipt of well-thought out 
orders from higher headquarters, move 
immediately without the unnecessary 
and time-consuming burden of another 
echelon in the already-complex com- 
mand structure, i.e., the Wing. 

Problems of logistics, as set forth by 
Maj Hunt appear to be somewhat un- 
realistic and much more complex than 
they are in actuality. Initially, the heli- 
copter will be embarked in CVHs with 
logistic support being furnished in the 
same manner as that provided Marine 
Tactical Air on a similar vessel. During 
the ashore phase, the problem inter- 
poses no more complexities than those 
encountered in the attachment of any 
other organization or unit who are to 
be supported logistically by their par- 
ent. I doubt seriously if detachment 
from the Wing would seriously impair 
the logistical or maintenance abilities of 
the Helicopter Unit, for helicopters, 
like tanks, are peculiar unto themselves, 
and it is wrong to assume that merely 
because they fly and are piloted by 
Naval Aviators that they should be 
treated in the same light as combatant 
aircraft. 

Capt P. X. KELLEY 

FMFPac 


. .. As soon as I spied Major Case’s A 
Rebuttal in the November issue, I had 
to drop everything else then and there 
and read it. 

Major Case did a fine job of describ- 
ing the helicopter for what it is —a ve- 
hicle whose value to us can only be 
measured in the tonnage and the num- 
bers of combat-equipped men that it 
can lift. However, I believe that Maj 
Case has gone overboard in regard to 
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the Helicopter Assault Force and opera- 
tional control. He appears to believe 
that every time ground troops and heli- 
copters get together to perform a mis- 
sion there must be formed a HAF with 
one commander having operational con- 
trol over both ground and _ helicopter 
elements. I believe this to be a restric- 
tive view. The formation of a HAF 
with a single commander over ground 
and helicopter elements is necessary 
only when the units will be operating 
beyond the control and support of their 
parent headquarters. Under these con- 
ditions, command must include more 
than just operational control. It must 
include logistical and administrative 
control as well, in order that the com- 
mander can in fact command. 

When ground and helicopter elements 
must work together within the sphere of 
the control and support of their parent 
headquarters, the most efficient relation- 
ship between them is that of direct sup- 
port. A helicopter unit can be assigned 
to provide direct support to an infantry 
unit just as can tanks or trucks, for ex- 
ample. Here is a relationship that we 
have used for years and all understand. 
We take pride in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that prevails between our units. 
We must make this apply to helicopter 
operations as well. , , 

LtCot Louts C, GRIFFIN 
Washington, DC 





We need black-and-white photos 
suitable for covers. Glossy 8 x 10 
prints preferred, but others will be 
considered. Subject matter can be 
any scene of professional Marine 
Corps interest. Composition must 
be vertical, any action must move 
from left to right. Photographers 
will be given credit lines. For any 
photos accepted, taken with private- 
ly owned cameras, we will pay 
$25. Particular care will be taken 
to return all photos submitted, but 
we cannot be responsible for those 
lost in transit. 











Numerous Variables 


. . . I have just completed my third 
reading of Chaplain Gardner’s AWOL 
in your October issue. Believe me, Sir, 
I have never read anything so nebulous 
and so replete with paradoxes in my 
life! Frankly, I am surprised that his 
article was accepted for publication. As 
one who has studied this problem in the 
Marine Corps for over 6 years, I feel 
that I can speak with some conviction— 
yet I do not by any means consider my- 
self an expert ora final authority. There 
are no experts in this field of behavior 
for the simple reason that the variables 
are toe numerous and related in very 
complex fashion. 








To be specific concerning my criti 
cism, I would like to ask the Chaplain 
the following: 
1. From where he derived his opinions 
—what is the source of his information? 
2. How valid is his data? 
3. How he arrived at this conclusion, 
A Medical Officer’s relationship to indi. 
viduals involved in unauthorized ab. 
sences is of an unscientific nature? 
4. What experience he has had wit 
the so-called Scientific Method? 
5. The real value of Administrative 
Discharges as it concerns the incidence 
of unauthorized absence. 
6. How he can justify the statement 
that the training schedule is well round. 
ed militarily? 
7. How he can arbitrarily divide UA 
offenders into 3 groups even though he 
admits that there is considerable over- 
lapping etc. 
8. How he can reconcile these two 
statements . . . UA can only be solved 
on an individual basis. It’s up to the 
team .. 
9. How he can stipulate that UA is 
the concern of every individual in au 
thority from the Commanding Officer 
to the NCO in Charge of a section. It 
has been my experience that everyone 
in the Marine Corps should be con- 
cerned with UA, not merely those in 
authority, if the incidence is to be kept 
at a minimum. 

No, the Chaplain’s article does not 
fulfill its purpose. He has talked around 
the fringes of the problem but failed to 
define it and face it squarely. The arti- 
cle is incoherent and abounds in popu- 
lar clichés, serving no purpose other 
than to remind us all that the problem 
exists. His approach is negative and 
some conclusions are drawn from pure 
inference rather than logical deduction. 

It is easy to criticize, but more difficult 
to suggest and advise. In this instance, | 
however, I feel you have lowered your 
standards as a_ professional military 
journal. No doubt the Chaplain’s in- 
tentions were honorable and _ sincere. 
but I can assure you if commanders at- 
tempted to ‘use this article as an aid in 
the lowering of unauthorized absence. 
they would get very little military train- 
ing accomplished and would soon lose 
the respect of their men and subordi 
nates. 

Cor F. J. Lewis, USN 

Camp Lejeune, NC 
P.S. I am neither Psychologist, Psychia- 
trist, nor Medical Officer! 


Ep: When Cdr Lewis’ letter was re- | 
ceived it was forwarded to Chaplain 
Gardner for comment in hopes of stir- 
ring up a little controversy. Unfortu- 
nately all our mail to Chaplain Gardner 
has been returned, marked “No Rec- 
ord.” 
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For want of a nail the shoe is lost, 
for want of a shoe the horse is lost, 
for want of a horse the rider is lost. 


George Herbert’s statement applies to electronics 
today as it did to riders three centuries ago. The 
point may be illustrated by considering a vital 


electronic unit made up of thousands of com- 
ponents. If the least of these components fails, 
the whole unit may fail—and with it a strategic 


military mission. 


The problem of reliability is becoming increasingly 
important as the science of electronics advances. 
“Black boxes” are hard pressed to perform more 
complicated tasks with increasing efficiency. And 
at the same time, the requirements call for smaller 
dimensions. Notwithstanding environmental 
extremes of an order hitherto unknown, every 


resistor, capacitor and relay must perform reliably. 
Each “‘nail”’ is critical. 


That is why RCA is continuing its vigorous search 
for ways and means to increase the reliability of 
every component in an electronic unit. This pro- 
gram never ceases. It follows through from design 
to field evaluation. Everything learned is immedi- 


ately applied to current developmentand production. 


In seeking a degree of electronic perfection never 
before attained, RCA joins hands with others in 
this field. This matier of reliability is an industry 
challenge to be met by ingenuity, brain power 


and engineering knowledge wherever it is found. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.4J. 








Candid Camera 


...-In LtCol R, J. Batterton’s article 
Random Notes on Korea which ap- 
peared in the November issue, I would 
like to comment on his point of aerial 
photos. As executive officer of a rifle 
company on line in 1953 and later a 
TAO with VMO-6, I entirely concur 
with his opinion regarding the necessity 
for aerial photos for future patrol or 
raid action for the infantry battalion on 
line. An aerial camera, hand held F-8 
or similar camera, can be easily handled 
by an observer flying in an OE type air. 
craft such as was employed by VMO-6. 
If the request is given to the squadron 
the mission could be flown and, although 
a true mosaic might not result because 
of a hurried flight, good spot photo 
coverage would be obtained. As for 
helicopter photo taking, the answer is, 
yes. A camera can be rigged and fine 
strip photo series can be produced, but 
the practicability and calculated risk 
would be too great for a slow-cruising 
chopper to attempt aerial photos over 
enemy positions. My point is that local 
photo needs can be obtained through 
the observation squadron by observers 
who know the problems of the ground 
troops and can have the finished prints 
to the battalion in a matter of hours. 


Naturally, the situation will govern the 
degree of photo coverage. 

Capt Freperick D. LEDER 
Jersey City, NJ 





Plane Talk 


... To put my reaction to LtCol R. F. 
Steinkraus’ thoughts on An Air Profict- 
ency Trophy into the proper vernacu- 
lar: “Roger, we concur. Hope MarCor 
WILCO.” 
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lu addition, I'd like to suggest thai 
LtCol Steinkraus’ plan be coupled witi: 
another idea (also aired in the Gazette) 
in the same vein. This recommendation 
was to require naval aviators to fire for 
record in gunnery, rocketry and bomb. 
ing annually — in lieu of, or perhaps in 
addition to, range qualification with 
small arms. 

This annual re-qual could follow the 
suggested ratings already established in 
the Navy Training and Competition 
Manual. 

This program would fit in with the 
plan to have units compete in a Marine 
Corps-wide meet. But why stop there? 
The next step, logically, is to climax the 
aviation shoot with a Department of 
Defense tourney, where the best teams 
from the Marines, Navy and Air Force 
would meet to shoot it out. 

May THOMAS J. SAXON, JR. 
Beaufort, SC 


Changes 


..- In his Oct 1955 article Organiza- 
tion for Combat Endurance, Capt P. C. 
Roe stated that the strength of a present- 
day Marine rifle company is 7 officers 
and 226 enlisted. 

In his Dec 1955 letter to the Message 
Center, Capt A. C. Smith, Jr, contra- 
dicts this with the figures of 7 officers 
and 229 enlisted. Both are incorrect: 

With his letter AO0l-hmh of 18 March 
1955, CMC informed all field command- 
ers that, effective 1 April 1955, all rifle 
companies (and arty batteries) would 
return to company (and battery) ad- 
ministration from battalion administra- 
tion. Therefore, as of 1 April 1955. 
Capt Smith’s figure of 7 officer and 229 
enlisted was changed to 7 officers and 
231 enlisted by the addition of 2 ad- 
ministrative personnel to assist the Rifle 
CoCdr in the accomplishment of this 
new task—1 SSgt, 0141 and 1 Cpl, 0141. 

In addition, this CMC letter also 
changed the rank of TSgt for the billet 
of IstSgt to the rank of IstSgt (formerly 
MSgt) and the billet title of Co IstSgt. 

Capt W. J. Davis 
Quantico, Va. 


FMF First 


. . . Since MSgt Schipke’s letter to the 
Message Center (July), there have been 
many comments in following issues — 
all with the same idea “Let them be 
Marines First and then specialists.” 

Before sending the recruit to aviation, 
office clerking, special services or schools, 
let him serve one year in the FMF, an 
infantry unit. When the recruit en- 
listed, he expected the Corps to be 
tough and hard-charging — he wanted 
to hard-charge (or he wouldn’t have 
picked the Corps)—so let him! After 
his year in the line, let him go to the 
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jalist school or disbursing office, and 
don’t send the eightball. 

The recruit from Los Angeles who 
trained in San Diego and served the rest 
of his enlistment in some office at El 
Toro, 47 miles from home, has been of 
no value to the Corps and is a little dis- 
gusted himself. He came in with a 
Gung Ho spirit and hopes of overseas 
duty. What happened? 

To make up for this year in the in- 
fantry unit, do away with the 3-year 
enlistment and replace it with the 4-year 
one. 

SSct Jack W. JAUNAL 
El Toro, Calif. 


Ten Per Center 

... The only valid argument for re- 
adopting the Sam Browne belt seems to 
be that it may best support the obso- 
lescent sword. 

Eventually the sword will be added to 
the list of weapons that have served 
their purpose; and it will be honorably 
relegated to its proper position in his- 
tory. Why not now? 

PAuL B. GILBRETH 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


...+ 1 have noted with considerable 
pleasure the photograph on page 2 of 
your November issue. The 4 officers 
shown wearing the Sam Browne Belt 
certainly make a distinct military ap- 
pearance. The improvement over the 
cloth belt with web sling is so great as 
to defy comparison. The only item that 
deters from the good looks of the belt 
and sling, in my opinion, are the rows 
of holes for the buckle tongues. I would 
like to suggest that the belt be sold with- 
out holes punched and with three brass 
grommets. After purchase the belt 
should be fitted to the officer, appropri- 
ate holes punched and grommets fitted. 

I believe the aforementioned method 
would improve the already distinctive 
appearance of the Sam Browne Belt by 
elimination of the excessive unused 
holes. 

Capt R. F. WERNFR 
USS Princeton (CVS-37) 


Potpourri 


-. . Just received my dog-eared copy 
of the November, and I do mean 1955. 
edition of the GazettE. One of the fine 
things about the GazeTTe in former 
years was the unsoiled, unwrinkled con- 
dition of each edition as you removed 
it from the envelope. Now, it arrives in 
the same unsightly condition of many 
weekly commercial periodicals. Here, 
where the edition is circulated among 
many Army officers, we can no longer 
tell t!:e old from the new without check- 
ing (.e date on the cover. They all look 
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Piasecki’s YH-16A Turho-Transporter 
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ONLY THE BEGINNING 
IN THE LOGISTICS 
REVOLUTION 


The new Piasecki YH-16A is the 
world’s largest turbine-powered trans- 
port helicopter, capable of the great- 
est ton-mile delivery in rotary wing 
aviation. Yet it is only the forerunner 
of the ultimate in military troop and 
cargo helicopters. It is an aeronau- 
tical fact-finder that is enabling 
Piasecki engineers to proceed to the 
final step—the YH-16B, a far more 
powerful turbine-powered helicopter 
with substantially greater capacity 
and speed. In addition to its internal 
troop and cargo carrying capability, 
the YH-16B can haul heavy tactical 
equipment externally as a flying 
crane. 


These engineering steps are leading 
to a logistics revolution—these heli- 
copters will deliver more men and 
more material—in force—to tight 
spotswhereand when they are needed. 
Another example of where Piasecki 
is picked for the toughest jobs. 


ENGINEERS NEEDED FOR: DESIGN « AERODYNAMICS 
TESTING e STRESS ANALYSIS « AIRFRAMES 


Send resume to John Tannone, Jr., 
Employment Representative 


ae Se 
LOACCKA 


HELICOPTER CORP. 
MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TSgt Towe’s Letter .. . 


. .» On behalf of myself and countless other professional 
Marines, it is hoped that you will print the following 
complaint, or “gripe,” as it is commonly referred to in the 
Corps, concerning the status of the present-day Staff NCO. 
Aside from Club privileges, the Staff NCO of today is no 
more than a higher paid Private, with the exception of the 
first pay grade. Apparently, they are the only noncommis- 
sioned personnel who still retain enough dignity to sign a 
statement to the effect that their clothing and equipment 
have been kept up to par and have said statement accepted 
by their commanding officer. 

While I do not consider myself a veteran of the “Old 
Corps,” my experiences being limited to World War II and 
the period since, I can easily remember the respect the 
troops had for their NCOs, and the desire instilled in all 
of us who were “Gung Ho” to eventually obtain a “Rocker” 
of our own. Today’s gradual deterioration of NCO prestige 
has, in my opinion, been the cause of many of our most 
promising young Marines leaving the service in late years. 
In spite of recent improvements, our pay in itself is not 
enough to entice the type of young NCOs we need so badly 
to extend their service in preference to civilian life. It 
must be remembered that any young man with the neces- 
sary qualities (intelligence, loyalty, pride etc) to become a 
good Marine, can also be successful as a civilian. Conse- 
quently, in order to hold this type of man, we must offer 
him something more than a salary which at best is barely 
sufficient to meet the present high cost of living. For ex- 
ample, my own case, I have often told civilian friends that 


I preferred my status as a Marine NCO to that of Mayor in 


the old home town, but frankly, of late I wonder if the 
local garbage disposal man hasn't as good a prospect as I. 
At least he has a chance of future promotion, which unfor- 
tunately is very remote for senior Staff NCOs in the Marine 
Corps today. 

About a year ago there was a great deal of talk about 
restoring the prestige of the noncommissioned officer. 
Many of us are wondering when the first steps will be taken 
in compliance with that policy. So far, we have seen one; 
the swagger stick. While the idea behind it is sound, its 





value is doubtful to many. Certainly it will not add to the 
NCO’s appearance in the eyes of the Private who has seen 
him making a clothing display on the adjacent bunk, espe- 
cially when the NCO’s layout looks less neat than the 
Private’s, because of the fact that his had to be brought 
from his home in the back of a car, in most cases. 

While it may seem that I have placed undue emphasis 
on this particular complaint, it is only one of many. I 
chose it because many of us were forcibly reminded of it 
during the customary routine of inspections before going 
into winter uniforms. 

However, sinve I haye mentioned promotions in a 
preceding paragraph, a word on that subject would be 
fitting, I think. Many wf us were highly gratified when 
the program for appointing meritorious enlisted personnel 
to commissioned and warrant status was first announced, 
since the promotion of senior Staff NCOs has, of necessity, 
been very slow since the end of operations in Korea. Yet, 
when the first opportunity to apply for such promotion 
comes into effect, we find that no examination, educational 
requirement, interviews by officer boards or anything of 
that nature is required. In short, the man who has been 
in the Corps for years, done just his job and no more 
without making any effort to increase his general educa- 
tion, has equal opportunity with the man who has con- 
stantly worked to improve his knowledge, through the 
facilities available to any Marine. Our technical libraries 
and training manuals in themselves are enough to furnish 
anyone an education if he has a desire to learn. I believe 
the majority of Staff NCOs will agree with the foregoing 
statements, and will agree that such a policy will fail in 
promoting many deserving personnel. Whether these opin- 
ions are right or wrong, I should like to see the reaction of 
other Marines to them, should you see fit to publish this. 

TSet W. B. Towez 
Camp Lejeune, NC 


Ep: TSgt Towe’s letter was referred to appropriate offices 
of Headquarters Marine Corps for comment. The reply on 
the facing page was received: 











worn and well used. 

It is interesting to note that the Sam 
Browne Belt is under consideration by 
the Marine Corps at the same time the 
return of the Sam Browne is being advo- 
cated in Army circles. The Army has 
recently put the officer back in the 
blouse, and the so-called Eisenhower 
Jacket is passing from the scene. If the 
Marine, both officer and enlisted, is to 
be looked upon as the best-dressed mili- 
tary man, the return to the Sam Browne 
is a step in the right direction; just as 
the barracks cap has returned the dis 
tinctive look to the Marine. 

The controversy over the helicopter 
as a replacement for the 6x6 and the 
Army mule reminds me of an expres- 
sion heard at Marine Corps Schools dur- 
ing the senior course, 1952-53 — “Air- 
borne Motor Transport.” Marine Avia- 
tion is tied closely to Naval Aviation, 
and rightly so. Marine aircraft are pro 
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cured through the Navy, and there can be 
no argument that the helicopter should 
be procured elsewhere. However, if the 
Corps is to fully exploit the versatility 
of the chopper and to integrate it into 
our combat-support systems, as well as 
use it for a tactical vehicle, we cannot 
let it be looked upon in the same light 
as the conventional transport aircraft of 
either today or the future. It must be- 
come a replacement for not only the 
6x6, but for the mule, the ambulance, 
the scout car, motorcycle and, perhaps, 
our tracked combat vehicles too heavy 
and bulky to be air-transported. 
Keep the material coming. 


LrCot E. L. BALE, Jr. 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


Record Day 


... Ina recent letter to the GAZETTE 
1 applauded the ideas set forth in TSgt 


Kelly’s Let "Em Shoot, and 1 quoted the 
low MI rifle scores which I found when 
I assumed command of the USS Balti- 
more (CA-68) Marine Detachment. 

Now I am happy to report that the 
USS Baltimore Marines have taken an 
interest in their marksmanship ability 
and made a decided effort to improve. 
In visible contrast to last year’s perform- 
ance, this year we had 100 per cent 
qualification. Percentages are as fol- 
lows: 51 per cent experts, 26 per cent 
sharpshooters and 23 per cent marks 
men. 

Marines are the epitome of military 
efficiency and soldierly virtue. Marks- 
manship is an integral part of military 
efficiency; therefore, Let ’Em Shoot! 

Cart Norman W. Hicks 
USS Baltimore 


Pick Up Your Brass 
I thoroughly enjoyed Roger 
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.. « HQMC’s Answer 





The problem of maintaining and enhancing the prestige 
of noncommissioned officers is a matter of serious concern 
to the whole Marine Corps. (Apparently the same problem 
exists in all the other armed services.) Much remains to 
be done before the Marine Corps’ position in this respect 
can be considered fully satisfactory; however, although 
TSgt Towe refers to the swagger stick as the “one” step 
taken so far to restore the prestige of the NCO, there have 
actually been other such steps, including the following: 

1. First pay grade NCOs not required to lay out clothing 
for Inspector General’s inspection. 

2. Staff NCOs no longer require presence of witnessing 
oficer when purchasing outer clothing. 

3. First pay grade authorized to wear officer-type uniforms 
on leave, liberty and in garrison, except in formation. 

4. Readoption of old style drill, giving all NCOs more 
opportunity, to exercise military command. 

5. Implementation of the “first sergeant-sergeant major” 
concept. 

It is realized that half of the measures listed above apply 
only to the first pay grade; however, in the matter of 
clothing inspections (mentioned by TSgt Towe) individual 
commanding officers have the prerogative of excusing all 
staff NCOs from local inspections of this type. 

TSgt Towe said in his letter: “Many of us were highly 
gratified when the program for appointing meritorious 
enlisted personnel to commissioned and warrant status was 
first announced . . . yet, when the first opportunity to apply 
for such promotion comes into effect, we find that no 
examination, educational requirement, interviews by officer 
boards or anything of that nature is required.” 

Apparently, TSgt Towe is speaking here of the warrant 
officer program, since the only program through which 
enlisted Marines may now be commissioned second lieuten- 
ants includes all the requirements he lists except interviews, 
which are normally required by local commands. It is 
true, however, that the warrant officer program did not 
require these things. Since this was the first warrant officer 
program to be implemented for over 8 years, it was con- 
sidered necessary to make as many Marines as possible 





eligible for the program, thus providing a broad base for 


future selections. A requirement for recommendations 
originated by commanding officers, for example, could 
have had the effect of denying the program to personnel 
who had recently reported to a new station, or who were 
between stations, in a hospital, or otherwise in a non-duty 
status at the time selections were being made. The same 
reasons, generally, made examinations impracticable. In 
short, eligibility requirements were held ,o a minimum. 


It is contemplated that recommendatio;1s for the warrant 
officer program will hereafter be initiatyd by commanding 
officers, and that applicants will be reqyiired to take mili- 
tary proficiency examinations, to be comgidered by selection 
boards and, in addition, to have certaixf other basic qualifi- 
cations. 


Sergeant Towe’s remarks on this imgportant problem are 
appreciated, as is his understandable cSacern. He undoubt- 
edly understands that a situation wl*ich grew up over a 
period of several years cannot be solv¢d by any single order 
from Headquarters Marine Corps, ngr, indeed, by a series 
of orders. It can only be solved by widespread understand- 
ing of the problem and a determination on the part of all 
responsible Marines — officers and Staff NCOs alike — to 
find and effect a solution. 


In this connection, the related observations of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps should be of interest to TSgt 
Towe. General Pate notes that prerogatives and privileges 
generally associated with higher rank are seldom as reward- 
ing as they appear from below. It has been his experience 
that the most satisfying rewards are those which stem from 
the increased responsibilities involved ad the resultant 
opportunities for greater accomplishment. In other words, 
the chance to do more is a sounder incentive for promo- 
tion than the chance to have more. Finaljy, he points out, 
we must always remember that increase| rank and privi- 
leges do not, in themselves, insure resqjct from subordi- 
nates — this respect can be achieved on$y by the conduct 
and accomplishments of the individual ho holds the rank. 

oom ee! 











Marsh’s fine article on The Search for a 
Service Auto Pistol. 

I would point out one error, however; 
the gun illustrated at the top of page 
29 is not the Browning (high power) 
9mm. It is the 9mm Belgian Browning 
Long, vintage 1900, an obsolete, low 
power, unlocked weapon shooting a 
freak semi-rim cartridge. The Hi-power 
is of course an entirely different weapon. 

Cart MICHAEL M. SPARK 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
Ep: It sure is! 


Semper Fidelis—Even to a 
Community 

. . . Out in Salida, Colorado, there is 
an ex-Marine who incidentally is the son 
of a Marine, who takes his Marine mot- 
to seriously. 

He is Charles “Tommy” Thomson who 
was wounded while serving with the 
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Marines overseas and spent a year in a 
government hospital on the West Coast. 

Upon being dismissed from service, 
Thomson re-enlisted and served 3 more 
years in Colorado as a Marine Corps 
recruiter; then was asked to serve as 
Manager of the Salida Chamber of Com- 
merce, a position he accepted 3 years 
ago. 

His work in Chamber of Commerce 
circles has been so outstanding that he 
now is President of the Colorado Man- 
agers Association, although representing 
one of the smallest towns in the organi- 
zation. 

He was offered a promotion to go 
with the US Chamber of Commerce but 
he turned down the offer to remain 
faithful to his own small Chamber of 
Commerce and to attempt to wind up 
some of the jobs with them that he has 
been working on for the past $ years. 


Semper Fidelis—even to a small-town 
Chamber of Commerce. 


L. A. BARRETT 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Legends of Leaders 

. - . Someone once said that to be a 
leader a man must be somewhat of a 
character and the flamboyant J. E. B. 
Stuarts, Pattons, O’Bannons and Dia- 
monds bear this out. 


Consequently, I wonder if the Ga- 
ZETTE would consider running a series 
of articles, or a section, devoted to the 
Legends of Leaders. 


It’s certain that anyone who has 
been in the Marine Corps any length 
of time knows stories and anecdotes 
worthy of passing along. True, many of 
the better-known experiences of our 
leaders are known and duly recorded in 
the annals of Marine Corps history, but 
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New ae 
ROTOCHUTE | 
for Pinpoint Drops 


Working with the Office of Naval 
Research, Kaman Aircraft is developing 
a new concept of air supply for confined 
combat areas. The Rotochute will permit 
the dropping of supplies from low-flying 
high-speed aircraft into restricted areas 
with pinpoint precision. Supply planes 
will fly under the range of antiaircraft 
fire at jet speeds. Lifesaving supplies 
will land in “friendly territory.” The 
Rotochute is another example of the 
advanced research and development pro- 
grams being carried out by Kaman in 
the National Defense effort. 





Mt; a . ¢ 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 
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there are hundreds of equally ftascinat- 
ing tales yet to be told. These legends 
will serve to better acquaint today’s 
Marines with Corps—past and present 
—and simultaneously illustrate the 
principles of leadership that are the 
cohesion of the Corps. 
Maj T. J. SAxon, Jr. 

Beaufort, SC 


Ep: We'd be happy to consider any 
articles on the theme suggested by Maj 
Saxon. If enough contributions are re- 
ceived we could run them as a regular 
feature. Just start ’em our way. 


Uniform Allowance 


. .. Around I.G. time each year there 
comes a flurry of questions inquiring 
if Marines know the amount of their 
monthiy uniform allowance; varied and 
inaccurate answers are heard. Ac- 
companying this, prompted by prelimi- 
nary inspections, there occur trips to 
cash sales and cries of financial anguish 
from those who permitted themselves to 
fall below the minimum requirements. 

In my opinion, the basic reason for 
the confusion and shortages lies in the 
method we use in giving a clothing al- 
lowance. To the average Marine his 
pay is a single unit, not so much for his 
rank and a separate amount for his 
clothing allowance, but simply one sum 
to be budgeted out to his own stand- 
ards. I suggest the Corps return to a 
system similar to that existing in the 
past; give a man a credit at the quar- 
termaster’s equal to the monetary al- 
lowance he now receives, but which 
could only be drawn in the form of 
clothing and equipment. If at the end 
of his enlistment, he had by careful 
maintenance of his gear, not drawn his 
entire credit, it would then be paid to 
him in cash; the overdrawn individual 
would be charged as is (now) the man 
with excess leave. 

Not only would this reorient the 
thinking of the individual toward his 
clothing allowance but it would end 
pleas of lack of funds and better help 
the Marine in keeping up his uniform. 


Cart Martin B. REILLY 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Schneider’s Trump 


..» Dig them crazy cliffs on which the 
helicopter assault force will land on 
page 26 of the November Gazette. 

The cartographer’s mother must have 
been scared by a pipe-fitter. Although 
the Y-type contour line is considered 
more esthetic than the T-shape, my 
own preference leans toward the line 
which just peters out. Imagination can 
run riot in the comtemplation of such 
lovers’ leap topography as that. 

No less appreciated is the clean break 





trom hide-bound dogma which permits 
an unbroken line to delineate not only 
the mean datum plane but also the 50- 
meter level. 

Yes sir! That's the kind of terrain | 
appreciate. 

LTCo Joun J. WADE, JR 

FMF Pac 


New Manual 


.. » Capt T. L. Curtis in his Con- 
formity & Uniformity (Dec 1955) states 
a manual is needed to insure that the 
1927 drill is being taught uniformly 
throughout the Corps. CMC, in a letter 
to CMCS of 17 Nov 1955 states: The 
requirement for a single reference on 
Drill, Ceremonies, Customs and Cour- 
tesies and History and Traditions of the 
Marine Corps has been recognized for a 
long period and requested CMCS to 
prepare the manuscript for a Marine 
Corps Customs, Courtesies and Drill 
Manual. This manual, when completed, 
will also contain the 13-man squad drill 
developed by CO, T&TRegt, MCS, and 
will certainly be the answer to Capt 
Curtis’ statement. 

TScr R. J. SOUTHALL 
Quantico, Va. 


Masquerade Party 


. . . Standing a bit to one side of 
a group of civilians in Washington's 
Union Station recently, I was startled 
out of a mid-afternoon apathy on seeing 
a “Marine” amble past wearing a ser- 
geant’s shirt, khaki trousers, web belt 
and buckle, and issue dress shoes. He 
was also tieless, hatless, sans insignia, 
and sporting an eye-watering set of 
snappy argyle socks. I watched as 4 
or 5 of the civilians gave this night- 
mare “leatherneck” a slow up-and-down 
appraisal. A hasty inquiry disclosed that 
this strolling sad sick was a civilian 
sweeper at the station who had fallen 
heir to the clothing by purchase or gift. 
Despite the fact that the Marine Corps 
can not be held accountable for such 
animated eyesores, the misconceptions 
created by such masquerades aim a ter- 
rific wallop at our dignity and reputa- 
tion. Since observing this new entry in 
the passing parade I’ve heard numerous 
and angry comments on the matter. 
Are there no steps that can be taken 
to discourage this unappetizing practice 
among the inevitable few irresponsible 
pinheads in multi? 

MsctT Francis J. O’ NEIL 
Havelock, NC 


DIs Please Copy 

... Ina recent issue of The Infantry- 
man, the British magazine put out by 
the War Office, appeared the following 
advice on how to train recruits. This 
advice originally appears in Rules and 
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Regulations for the Formations, Fteld 
Exercise and Movements of H.. M. 
Forces published by the War Office in 
1809. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE RECRUIT 


“The several heads of instruction for 
recruits are to be attended to, and fol- 
lowed, in the manner and order here 
set forth. It requires in the instructors 
to whom this duty is intrusted, and who 
are to be answerable for the execution 
of it, the most unremitting perseverance, 
and accurate knowledge of the part each 
has to teach, and a clear and concise 
manner of conveying his instructions: 
but with a firmness that will command 
from men a perfect attention to the 
directions he is giving them. He must 
allow for the weak capacity of the re- 
cruit, be patient, not rigorous where 
endeavour and good will are evidently 
not wanting: quickness is not at first to 
be required, it is the result of much 
practice. If officers and instructors are 
not critically exact in their own com- 
mands, and in observing the execution 
of what is required from others, sloven- 
liness must take place, labor be ineffec- 
tual, and the end proposed will never 
be attained. 


“The recruit must be carried on pro- 
gressively; he should comprehend one 
thing before he proceeds to another. In 
the first circumstances of position, fire- 
lock, fingers, elbows, etc. are to be justly 
placed by the instructor; when recruits 
are more advanced, they should not be 
touched; but from the example shown, 
and the directions prescribed, be taught 
to correct themselves when so ad- 
monished. Recruits should not be kept 
too long at any particular part of their 
exercise, so as to fatigue or make them 
uneasy; and marching without arms 
should be much intermixed with the 
firelock instruction, fife or music, must 
on no account be used; but the recruit 
is to be confirmed by habit alone in 
that cadence of step which he is after- 
wards to maintain in his march to the 
enemy, in spite of every variety of noise 
and circumstance, that may tend to de- 
range him. 

“In the manner hereafter prescribed, 
must each recruit be trained singly, and 
in squad; nor until he is steadied in 
these, and in other points of his duty, is 
he to be allowed to join the battalion; 
for one awkward man, imperfect in his 
march, or whose person is distorted will 
derange his division, and of course op- 
erate on the battalion and line, in a 
still more consequential manner. Every 
soldier on his return from long absence, 
must be redrilled before he is permitted 
to act in the ranks of his company.” 


I.vCor L. E. Huperns, Jr 
FPO, NY 
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YOU may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands ready 
to render immediate, effective assistance to your dependents. N.M.A. 
is your anchor to the windward for which no effective substitute has 


yet been devised. 


BENEFITS IN FORCE .... $100,000,000 
AGRE RO 5's kaw ins cdiew ..»- $ 29,000,000 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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Fill All Blanks Below: Collar : 
(Neck Size) 

Height Sleeve 

(Shirt Inseam) 
Weight Waist 
Cap Chest 
Glove Seat 
Shoe Trouser Inseam 
List Common Problems in Fitting You 
Green Uniforms: Campaign Hats: Swagger Sticks: 
Jacket & Pants $85.00 Officer $10.00 Officer $10.95 
Coat & Pants 95.00 Enlisted 7.50 NCO 6.50 
Topcoat 85.00 (Your name engraved) 


(Add $2.00 for Packing & Postage) 


Approved Swords for immediate delivery—Complete $85.00 
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# To OFFER A REBUTTAL AN AUTHOR 
must have the courage of his convic- 
tions. To write A Rebuttal to Liddell 
Hart is analogous to “a lieutenant’s ad- 
vice te generals.” In explanation, the 
following was submitted by Charles S. 
Roberts, along with his article on page 
14: 

“The article was written after a care- 
ful study of Capt Liddell Hart's article 
New Warfare — New Tactics (GAZETTE 
Oct ’55), As the article develops, the 
writer disagrees with portions of Capt 
Hart’s approach and suggested solutions 
to the general problem of conceiving 
new tactics for an atomic age. In sev- 
eral areas the criticism may seem severe 

. as it certainly is intended to be . 
but the writer would like to emphasize 
that his views are submitted humbly 
and in deference to an officer who is 
unquestionably one of the ablest and 
most discerning commentators on the 
military scene that our age has pro- 
duced. Disagreement . . . not disrespect 

. is the basic reason for this article.” 


Mr. Roberts is an example of a citizen 
who is sincerely interested in the mili- 
tary preparedness of the nation as a 
vital part of its overall welfare. He is 
production manager of the Emery Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
To help him keep abreast of current 
military affairs, he devotes his spare time 
to the activities of the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard in which he holds a com- 
mission. He is also the designer and 
producer of the parlor game “Tactics.” 


#@ Bruce Catton, 
winner of the Pu- 
litzer Prize for his 
A Stillness at Ap- 
pomattox, wrote 
Union Discipline 
and Leadership in 
the Civil War on 
page 18. 

In 1920 Mr. Cat- 
ton became a news- 
paper reporter, and 
continued to be one for 20 years —on 
the Cleveland News, the Boston Ameri- 
can, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
then with the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
per syndicate, NEA service. He was 
with this syndicate for about 15 years, 
running the gamut from straight report- 
ing to writing editorials, book reviews 
and editing a Sunday magazine section. 
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MR CATTON 





Then in 1939 he went to Washington 
as the NEA correspondent 

After WWII, Catton began to write 
about the Civil War, setting out to 
write an account of the career of the 
Army of the Potomac, which finally 
turned out to be a trilogy — Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Army, Glory Road and A Stillness 
at Appomattox. “It looks now as if I 
started something I can never finish,” 
he says, “because I am still writing on 
the Civil War and will be for some time 
to come.” 


@ $A FORMER RADIO NEWS £DITOR, COM- 
mentator and United Press Editor, Capt 
Robert Lindsay, USMCR, author of Per- 
spectives on Public Relations (page 38) 
is currently a member of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism. During WWII he served as 
an enlisted man with the 12th Defense 
Bn at Woodlark, Cape Gloucester and 
Peleliu. Discharged in 1945 as a ser- 
geant he was called to active duty as an 
officer in 1950 and served the greater 
part of a tour as a staff officer/instructor 
at the Basic School, Quantico. In addi- 
tion to teaching newswriting, radio and 
television news, he teaches USAFI courses 
in public relations at Wisconsin. 

The article was based on the research 
Capt Lindsay did for his book, tenta- 
tively titled This High Name. It is a 
history of Marine Corps public relations 
and it will be published early in 1956. 
The material in the book was used as 
his thesis for advanced post graduate 
studies. His photo is by the U Wisc 
Photo section. 





CAPT GALBRAITH 


CAPT LINDSAY 


@ A CONVICTION THAT sTAFF NCO 
conduct and proficiency marks are 
meaningless, prompted Capt Thomas H. 
Galbraith to write SRB Marks — Staff 
NCOs (page 56). Commissioned via the 
Naval Academy in 1947, Capt Galbraith 
attended the 4th Basic Class, MCS, 
Quantico. He has served with the Shore 
Party Bn, IstProvMar Brig, on Guam; 
the 5th Marines; Wpns Trng Bn, 
MCRD, San Diego and as CO of the 
Marine Detachment, USS Missouri. He 
is presently CO, HqCo, HqBn, MCRD, 
San Diego, with orders to the March 
1956 replacement draft. This is the first 


article he has written for publication. 













@ PERHAPS THE 
Marine Corps can 
claim another un- 
heralded first. The 
recent claims made 
by a British lieu- 
tenant anda North 
American test pilot 
to be the first to 
bail out of an air- 
plane at supersonic 
speed came long 
after the incident told by IstLt F. Lee 
Bailey in his article Nose Dive! (page 
26). He was flying an FJ-2 “Fury” a few 
miles away from Marine 2dLt Winston 
Goller, who, judging from all published 
reports to date, was the first man to bail 
out at supersonic speeds (Spring 1955). 

Lieutenant Bailey completed advanced 
flight training in 1954 and was ordered 
to jet school at Kingsville, Texas. A 
former editor of the Harvard Daily 
Crimson, he is presently serving as legal 
officer for MAG-32, Cherry Point, NC. 


#@ Captain Billy 
H. Snyder wrote his 
article, Supply and 
Demand (page 50), 
“Knowing that offi- 
cers would be or- 
dered to a tour 
with supply and to 
try to show that it 
was a planned move 
... that it was not 
an adverse reflec- 
tion upon those chosen.” He has served 
over 13 years with the Marine Corps 
supply system both as an officer and 
enlisted man. His tour included duty 
as: supply office clerk; motor transport 
supply NCO; accountable officer; ware- 
housing officer; member, audit and in- 
ventory team and as SO with the 5th 
Marines in Korea. He is currently serv- 
ing as an instructor, Marine Corps Sup- 
ply Schools, Camp Lejeune. 
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CAPT SNYDER 


@ AssIGNED AS MARINE Corps OFFICER 
in charge of T-97, field and _ service- 
ability tests, Maj Bevan G. Cass wrote 
The Monster (page 32) after he finished 
the job. Commissioned in 1943, he 
served with the 6th MarDiv during WW 
I{ and edited the history of that divi- 
sion. After the war he was with G-3 
Plans and Policies, HQMC; MB, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Artil- 
lery School, Ft Sill 
and the Ilth Ma- 
rines in Korea as a 
battery CO. Prior 
to being ordered to 
his present duties 
as Asst Sec, Gen- 
eral Staff, HQMC, 
he was S-3, Force 
Troops, Twenty- 
nine Palms. 
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For the advancement of professional, literary and 
scientific knowledge in the Navy 











THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY, The United States Marine Corps 
and The United States Navy, has repeatedly demonstrated the value and effectiveness of good 
teamwork — and good teamwork is dependent upon a mutual understanding of the job and 
problems of each member of the team. 


The Naval Institute is the key to a greater understanding of each other's jobs. The Naval 
Institute publishes books and magazine articles by and for Marines, as well as book and maga- 
zine articles by and for Navy personnel . . . and articles on joint Army, Navy, Marine and Air 
Force problems, by qualified experts in these fields. 















LS The monthly magazine of the Naval Institute is one of the most widely quoted and 
; reprinted magazines in the country! Membership in the Naval Institute automatically entitles 
the member, without any further charge, to receive this magazine monthly. The Naval Instit te 
extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial invitation to membership that it extends to the 
Navy. Any US Marine — Regular, Reserve, or Retired—can become a member of the Naval 
Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank printed below, and mailing it 
in with his check. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIF 












US NAVAL INSTITUTE, eee ERSTE aa BaD SCA 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 







I hereby apply for membership in the US Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for the 
first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the. -......... issue. I am interested 
in the objects and purposes of the Institute, namely the advancement of ‘goateniauss: literary, and scientific 
knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues 
until the date of receipt of their written resignations. 
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We learn and construct through discussion born of differences 





of opinion. No one commander draws the blueprint . . . victory, 


many times, is the result of intuition and second guess- 


ing. Here, a David casts his stone at a Goliath of tactics 


@ PERHAPS ONE UF LHE Mus! 
common of human failings is the 
tendency to study only the facts that 
enhance a favorite theory — and 
many times this is done to prove a 
theory that the originator sincerely 
believes is correct. When paradoxes 
occur, many times the theorist casts 
a prejudiced eye on the troublesome 
spot and almost invariably regards 
the side most favorable to his views. 

In all respect io the individual, 
the writer feels that this failure is 
evident in several places in Capt 
Liddell Hart’s recent article New 
Warfare—New Tactics (Oct '55 Ga- 
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By C. 8. Roberts 


éEVre). Lt will illustrate the point by 
applying the same techniques in es- 
tablishing a different theory. 
Captain Hart has most decidedly 
outlined a new and sensible ap- 
proach to the tactical and opera- 
tional problems we face in striving 
to keep our principles of land war- 
fare current with the rash of new 
weapons development. His studies, 
conclusions and solutions have been 
discussed in part by various publica- 
tions — national magazines as well 
as military journals. He has done a 
superb job in presenting a new the- 
orv of defense. especially in his apt. 








and quite English, allusions to the 
“Swarm of Bees Concept,” “Con 
trolled Dispersion,” “Offensive Fluid- 
ity of Force,” “Multiple Effect” and 
so on. 

To say that this theory is all bad. 
or to say that it simply won’t work, 
is at best a most dangerous siate- 
ment. But even avid adherents must 
admit that there are many factor» 
about our swarming bees that do not 
entirely preclude the possibility o! 
disaster. Bad application of tactical 
doctrine is one thing. A faulty doc- 
trine is quite another, and ultimate. 
ly the more serious flaw. 
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Throughout his arucle, Capt Hart 
dances about the old, old theory that 
defense is the Stronger Form. He 
never actually reaches the point 
where he makes such a statement 
definite, but his article is fraught 
with examples that leave the reader 
no choice but to assume that he has 
at long last come to the fold of Von 
Leeb. Thus, let us consider the first 
section of this article. 


Is Defense the Stronger Form? 

Captain Hart makes the statement, 
in effect, that defense certainly must 
be the stronger form if the attack 
requires even the slightest advantage 
in odds—even if it is just 11-10. 
And here is the first great area of 
disagreement. 

Only a fool would deny the old 
standby rule that an attacker should 
have a superiority of 3 to 1—and 
only a fool would deny that in some 
cases an even greater ratio in favor 
of the attacker is prudent. 

But this rule is a local rule— 
meaning that at the chosen point of 
attack the superiority must be mas- 
sive. Even if the basic rule called 
for 20 to 1 odds, it does not preclude 
the possibility that a smaller force 
could decisively defeat a larger one 
by shifting his center of gravity so 
rapidly and adroitly that the de- 
fender could not establish himself to 
the point where he could bring his 
massiveness to bear. Ten regiments 
across the mountain do you no good 
if your battalion on this side is being 
routed by an attacking regiment. 

In addition, a search of military 
history will find few examples show- 
ing a defending army —no matter 
how skillful—that defended itself to 
victory. Defense at times, yes! A 
fluid defense, yes! Defense for a 
dozen reasons, yes! But defense as a 
basic concept for winning a war? 
Impossible. 

Defense must always be consid- 
ered only as a prudent and necessary 
halt in the attack in order to gain 
advantages — time, space, supply, re- 
placement, reinforcement. 

Captain Hart quotes the brilliant 
defensive maneuvers of the Germans 
in the last war —and brilliant they 
were. Less brilliant but equally ef- 
fective was the defensive battle in 
Korea. A slugging match, perhaps, 
but still effective. 

But in the German case, they ulti- 
mately lost the war. Even if thev 
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had lasted tor anuthe: 5 years, they 
would have lost the war unless they 
could have resumed the attack. In 
Korea, the United Nations did not 
win — they simply achieved a tem- 
porary stalemate. 

Let the military historians find 
the example where a defender has 
consistently thwarted a determined, 
aggressive attacker to the point 
where the defender has won the con- 
flict. Let the historians find the ex- 
ample, for the writer cannot. 

Captain Hart lays heavy emphasis 
on what might be called the “lack of 
economy of force” when attacking. 
One striking example he utilizes is 
the British affair at Caumont, where 
2 strong British corps attacked 2 
weak German infantry regiments on 
a 10-mile front with the additional 
advantages of air superiority and a 
certain degree of surprise. 


According to Capt Hart, upwards 
of 1,000 British tanks were involved 
and for at least the first 3 days the 
defender had no tanks at his dispo- 
sal. If it cannot be said that the 
attack miscarried, it was at best a 
qualified victory. For many days no 
significant ground gains were made 
and certainly the final victory of the 
attack did not justify the use of such 
a mass of men and material. 

Captain Hart uses this example as 
a prime lever in lifting his argument 
that the massive attack may be obso- 
lete. Yet, in the same article, Capt 
Hart criticizes Allied action in 1944 
and 1945 because it was “too often 
evident that a ‘divisional’ attack was 
in fact merely carried out by a tiny 
fraction of the available strength. . .” 

In view of the fact that on many 
occasions Allied forces committed 
corps to the attack and yet only 
came in contact with the enemy by 
companies and battalions, is it fair 
to assume that huge, massive odds 
are necessary in order to guarantee 
the success of an attack? It is quite 
reasonable, at least, to say that per- 
haps the European campaign pre- 
sented examples of poorly executed 
attacks against clever defenders. It 
is unreasonable to conclude that 
such examples render the attack ob- 
solete or inefficient. 

A question for the Captain — of 
the corps at Caumont, how many 
actual regiments closed with the 
enemy? 

Shifting to Capt Hart’s fluid de- 





leusive pattern, let us examine an- 
other factor. The Captain would 
have us defend by a controlled dis- 
persion method rather than a linea) 
arrangement. To be sure, he actually 
refers to his concept as an “offensive 
fluidity,” but in reality the offensive 
part consists merely of local spoiling 
attacks which would not have deci- 
sive effect. A prolific writer has 
termed a similar method the “Web 
Defense” — a quite descriptive title. 

Let us assume that the enemy 
masses to attack. Let us assume that 
the spiders in the web constantly 
and effectively dull the edge of the 
attack with sharp but small thrusts, 
keep the attacker off balance by mo- 
bile side-stepping and generally con- 
fuse and hammer the enemy’s attack. 
Let us also assume that the enemy is 
unable to defeat in detail, although 
the peril of such a result is strong. 
So far so good. But will it stop the 
enemy’s attack? A determined. 
massed attacker prepared to take 
heavy casualties (as indeed the Rus. 
sian is) can eventually bull, hack or 
slice his way through the Cobweb. 
In fact, the very name web contains 
the hint of its own destruction — 
that ultimately it is nothing but a 
cobweb that will hamper but not 
hait. 

All of this last, of course, assumes 
that the principles of controlled dis- 
persion and high mobility can be 
realized. Can they? At best, it is in 
question if these two elements .can 
be achieved. 

Indeed, it is easy in a paper war 
to call for a thrust here and a thrust 
there — but is it so simple on the 
ground? Military history is so fraught 
with examples of confusion, misin- 
formation and general befuddle- 
ment that even the Great Captains 
admit sorrowfully that victory is 
many times the result of intuition 
and second guessing. 

And where do you draw the line 
between controlled and uncontrolled 
dispersion? Control is a vital word 
in war, and seldom is it obtained in 
the full sense. Usually the lack of 
control is made up by the dash and 
initiative of smaller unit command- 
ers who bull ahead on a hunch and 
by their very daring unbalance the 
enemy to the point where their 
imagination panics. 

Captain Hart, in his article, men- 
tions that a nation becomes more 
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defensive minded as it becomes more 
civilized. Perhaps the Captain is be- 
ing entangled in his own cobweb. 


Effect of New Weapons 

In this area, observers of the mili- 
tary scene seem to be in general 
agreement. The use of nuclear weap- 
ons on a tactical scale is now an 
established factor. To assume that 
the enemy will not have similar 
means at his disposal is foolish—he 
may have them at this very mo- 
ment. 

However, there are limitations to 
the tactical use of such weapons. 
One, they cannot be used too close 
to friendly troops. Two, air delivery 
is as limited as ever because of 
weather and observation limitations. 
Three, artillery delivery — although 
effective and weatherproof — has 
limited range. Four, guided missiles 
depend upon electronics or naviga- 
tion —the first highly susceptible to 
countermeasures and the latter sub- 
ject to error. 

But, nuclear weapons have one far 
reaching and important effect. If 
they do not necessarily eliminate the 
linear conception of warfare, they 
do make imprudent the classical 
massing for creation of a center of 
gravity. 

The effect of nuclear weapons on 
communications zone installations is 
so obvious it does not warrant com- 
ment—except to say that supply may 
become more inefficient and costly 
because of the necessity for disper- 
sion, but by no means impossible. 


Is Massing Obsolete? 

Massing, in the classical sense, is 
definitely out of the question. But 
this does not mean that the advan- 
tages of mass have conveniently dis- 
appeared. It merely means that to 
mass in the modern sense is to take 
care that your elements do not come 
into close physical contact until the 
last moment and, that even then, 
they join precisely at the point of 
attack. In other words, a converging 
approach rather than a consolidated 
one. 

The word “mass,” incidentally, 
conveys a mental picture of clogged 
highways, jammed orchards, soldiers 
standing shoulder-to-shoulder and so 
forth. This does not necessarily have 
to be the case. 

A converging approach with sen- 
sible counterintelligence arrange- 
ments can present the enemy with 
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the sudden appearance of a strong 
attacking force so intricately en- 
tangled with his defending troops 
that the use of nuclear weapons be- 
comes totally unacceptable. 

To say that such a massing for the 
attack would be easy is nonsensical 
— but no more so than to say that it 
is impossible. Discipline and intir- 
cate, practical staff planning make it 
quite conceivable. 


And Our Enemy — 


Obvious to all except Asiatic-eyed 
fanatics, the retention of Europe in 
the Free World is the most vital 
single problem we have. And, obvi- 
ously, we must absorb the first blow. 
We will never attack the Russians 
originally. We must, in the begin- 
ning, defend. 

Also, we must assume that the 
Russians will come eventually — to- 
morrow, next month, next year. To 
think even for a moment that they 
might not come is tantamount to 
suicide. The results of the next war 
could be too awesome for us to give 
ourselves unrealistic comfort in the 
idle thought that they might not 
invade Europe. 

And when they come, they will 
outnumber NATO forces. If they 
follow past patterns, they will mass 
in fantastic numbers and be pre- 
pared to absorb fantastic casualties. 
They will not be quick, because they 
are not mobile in the Western sense, 
but they will be a steady, crushing 
tide with a hardened heart for casu- 
alty lists. 

It is wrong to definitely assume 


that they will mass in the World 
War II manner, for they are not 
stupid and undoubtedly have a 
weather eye for nuclear weapons. 

But they have the men and mate- 
riel to present NATO with a huge, 
rolling wave attack with no specific 
center of gravity — buttressed with 
shock units equipped with their ex- 
cellent tanks and mammoth assault 
guns. They will probably have nu- 
clear weapons, and if they do not 
control the air they will at least be 
on the verge of it throughout the 
campaign. 

This is what NATO faces — and 
must defeat — not merely delay. 


The “Fog” Concept 


So many colorful names have been 
tagged onto tactical theories that the 
writer could not resist the tempta- 
tion to follow suit. 

The writer (successfully, he hopes) 
has slashed at the cobweb concept 
sufficiently enough to at least raise 
some doubts as to its wisdom. Here 
is an alternative. 

First, let us adapt our units to the 
point where we eliminate the divi- 
sion except as a possible administra- 
tive organization. Let us bring our 
weapons down the organizational 
ladder so that we can form hard, 
well equipped, beefed-up regiments, 
battalions and task forces. Let each 
of these units be self-contained, in- 
dependent forces specifically de- 
signed to operate on their own. 

Also, let us abandon the linear 
concept—not necessarily because we 
feel that it has failed us, but pri- 
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ly a deepened linear defense . 
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. still vulnerable to piecemeal destruction by overwhelming mass? 


marily because we do not have suffi- 
cient troops for it. 

Let us establish as our basic con- 
cept of defense one that involves 
packet defense — similar to the cob- 
web approach but not limited to de- 
fending a given area. The primary 
mission of these packet units is to 
delay, confuse and cause casualties. 
They are to counterattack only 
when the opportunity is perfect — 
and then not to gain ground but to 
cause casualties. 

Their rule of thumb must be to 
act the part of our World War II 
outpost on a larger scale — to force 
the enemy to stop, deploy and form 
for attack. They must strike with 
nuclear weapons, artillery and tacti- 
cal air. Then they must fall back 
and repeat the performance in a 
predetermined position in the rear. 
They must not stay too long because 
they must not take heavy casualties 
—they must break off and leave with 
their equipment — better too soon 
than too late. 

Considering the nature of our 
enemy, it is fairly safe to assume that 
their slowness of movement and lack 
of dash will almost eliminate the 
possibility of effective finger thrusts 
—but in the event that it occurs, 
our units must sidestep and with- 
draw. 

In addition, we must have small, 
compact units without artillery, spe- 
cifically trained as “uniformed guer- 
rillas.” They must infiltrate through 
the attacker’s boundaries — land by 
helicopter or parachute—and they 
must have a basic mission of darting 
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at supply columns, command posts, 
bivouaced troops, bridges, communi- 
cations lines. These units must be 
as thick as Capt Hart’s bees — but 
small, elusive and annoying rather 
than decisive. They must have Ma- 
rine Corps esprit with paratrooper 
imagination and Army doggedness. 
They must be trained to live off the 
land and depend only on occasional 
airdrops of supply. 

Force the enemy to fight his way 
through such a maze—a “fog” of 
defending units that strike but can- 
not be cornered — that act as large 
scale snipers with nuclear rifles. 
Adroitly, these defenders can force 
the enemy to mass unknowingly and 
thus present nuclear targets. 

As the enemy commits reserves to 
strike at a defending regiment, let 
the regiment disappear just before 
the blow arrives — force the enemy 
to take swing after swing without 
connecting. 

Of course, one fact remains. The 
enemy is fighting a delaying, casual- 


' ty producing fog in front and is be- 


ing hampered in his rear by well 
directed, disciplined units. But he 
is still gaining ground — simply be- 
cause we are letting him do it at 
great cost. 

He has reserves and can take the 
losses. He continues to roll forward 
with jerks and stops. He must be 
allowed to come forward — come 
forward in a set pattern between the 
jaws of our massed reserves. 

These reserves are massed in the 
modern sense—ready to converge 
and strike. A tattered, confused en- 





emy has fought his way through a 
fog to come to our reserves — the 
reserves have not gone to him. 


And when these reserves strike, 
they have one primary mission — to 
cause casualties and force local with- 
drawals so that the enemy is cramped 
into local nuclear targets. 


Sooner or later, under such attri- 
tion, the enemy must stop. He may 
have advanced 200 miles. He may 
have made fantastic ground gains. 
But, his effectiveness has been worn 
to the point where he no longer has 
an effective offensive army. 

And it is at this time that our 
massed reserves must begin concen- 
trated counterattacks with lightning- 
bolt force to cut up corps and armies 
— form pockets for nuclear attack — 
and begin the march back —in at- 
tack—toward the enemy’s homeland. 

The Fog Defense does not require 
air supremacy —does not commit 
any unit to defend an area. It has 
elasticity to the most extreme degree 
because its basic concept is to cause 
casualties and confusion —to force 
the enemy to ultimately arrive ex- 
hausted at the doorstep of our fresh 
reserves. It takes the advantages of 
the Cobweb defense without that 
omnipresent risk of an eventual 
breakthrough that could mean dis- 
aster. Cobweb means a deep front— 
merely another form of linear de- 
fense. Fog means no front — only a 
slippery, casualty producing void 
that forces a struggling enemy to 
march to his destruction. 

Fog Defense can be entirely pre- 
planned. Staffs can bury supply 
dumps in appropriate places and can 
assign alternate missions to individ- 
ual units. It requires only a mini- 

mum of interunit co-ordination. 

Fog Defense does have one strict 
requirement, however. That is to 
produce in individual regiments the 
dashing initiative and esprit typical 
of the Marine Corps — the supreme 
feeling of confiden<c ‘hat enemy in 
the rear merely means turning 
around and fighting the other way. 

In fact, Fog Defense means a re- 
turn to the strong, reliable individ- 
ual officer and soldier whose loyalty 
to his regiment or battalion is his 
primary puvposs of life. One who is 
truly a vitcl p. rt of a small, inde- 
pendent organization — mot just an- 
other nu:aber of a horde cf cannon 
fodder. US g@ MC 
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By Bruce Catton 


UNIO 


DISCIPLINE 
AND 


LEADERSHIP 


IN THE CIV 


Bettmann 


Text of a lecture sponsored by, 
and delivered before, members of the 
Marine Corps Association at Quan- 
tico, Va. 


@ $‘THE AMERICAN SOLDIER HAS BEEN 
much the same, probably, from the 
Revolutionary War down to the 
present day. He reflects the national 
character, and the national character 
has not changed a great deal. Weap- 
ons, tactics, strategic concepts, equip- 
ment—all of these may have changed 
enormously; yet the human material 
of which American armies are made 
is today very much like it was gen- 
erations ago. As the battle record of 
many wars attests, this material has 
uniformly been pretty good. 

Yet the ways in which this mate- 
rial has been used have undergone 
many changes. It may be instructive 
to note some of these changes, to see 
what happened in an earlier, more 
informal period, and to reflect on 
some of the lessons which can be 
deduced. 

The Civil War was fought nearly 
a century ago. At this distance it is 
apt to look like a romantic museum 
piece. It was fought by men who 
went into battle in close formation, 
with waving flags and beating drums. 
Generals went about on horseback 
in those days, they frequently rode 
into the middle of the fighting line, 
and their contacts with private sol- 
diers tended to be direct and inti- 
mate. It is easy to think of the Civil 
War as a story-book affair which was 
not really very much like modern 
warfare, and in which officer and en- 
listed man alike somehow operated 
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under much less pressure than is the 
case today. 

Yet the fact remains that when the 
otal number of casualties caused by 
that war are matched against the 
country’s total population, the Civil 
War emerges as the costliest, dead- 
liest war America ever fought. Five 
hundred thousand soldiers lost their 
lives, in a country whose entire pop- 
ulation, north and south together, 
numbered less than 30 millions. ff 
battle losses in the Second World 
War had been in proportion, we 
would have 2,500,000 men killed — 
exclusive of those wounded and miss- 
ing. Some of the individual battles 
of the Civil War cost each army en- 
gaged more than 25 per cent of its 
total numbers, including the men in 
non-combat details. Individual tac- 
tical units met even more appalling 
losses. In a surprising number of 
cases, a regiment might lose as many 
as 75 or 80 per cent of the men en- 
gaged; and the fight in which such 
losses were incurred might last no 
longer than an hour or so. 

All of this took place, further- 
more, in the era of muzzle loaders. 
With rare exceptions, infantrymen 
used muzzle-loading muskets — usu- 
ally rifled, but by no means invari- 
ably so— with which the best man 
could hardly get off more than 2 
shots a minute. Artillery was equally 
primitive. Indirect fire was unheard 
of; the gunner had to see his target 
with his own eyes in order to fire at 
it, and shell fuses were so unreliable 
that it was often an even chance 
whether the shell he fired would 
burst over the enemy or over his 
own infantry. To all intents and 
purposes there were no rapid fire 
guns. Land mines, known then as 
torpedoes, were used only in a very 
few cases and were no more than 
minor nuisances. 

rhe contrast between the primi- 
live nature of the weapons and the 
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deadly character of the fighting is 
striking. It is worth emphasizing be- 
cause it proves that that far-off war 
was as deadly and as frightening, 
for the man engaged in it, as any 
war ever fought. And what makes 
the case even more astounding is the 
fact that the system of drill and dis- 
cipline which took Civil War sol- 
diers into action had nothing like 
the hard, impersonal tautness with 
which we are familiar today. The 
Civil War army tended to be loose- 
jointed, informal, almost slap-dash. 
Yet somehow it got results. Any sys- 
tem of discipline which would hold 
men together through the impact of 
a battle like Gettysburg or Chicka- 
mauga must have had its virtues. 

So it may pay us to have a close 
look at the way in whic: the basic 
tactical unit of the Civil War armies, 
the regiment, was brought together 
and led. 

The very way in which the ordi- 
nary Civil War regiment was organ- 










ized was an obstacle to strict military 
discipline. While the Federal gov- 
ernment, of course, controlled the 
raising of troops, and had complete 
supervision over them once they 
were mustered-in, the matter of 
raising and organizing the regiments 
was up to the state authorities. Most 
regiments were xecruited locally. In 
the ordinary course, some citizen 
would be commissioned by the gov- 
ernor to raise a regiment. He would 
open recruiting offices, deputize a 
number of men to help him, and go 
about looking for volunteers If one 
of his helpers brought in a substan- 
ial number, that man would pos- 
sibly be rewarded with a commission 
as lieutenant or captain; and the 
man in charge of the whole effort 
would, of course, become the colonel. 
In a great many cases, the individual 
companies would elect their own 
officers; very often, the colonel him- 
self was elected by the men. 


What all of this meant was that in 
the average regiment the officers 
were people whom the enlisted men 
had known all of their lives. The 
colonel or the major might, indeed, 
be a “leading citizen” of such stature 
that few of the recruits had ever 
been intimate with him, but the 
company officers had usually been 
on a first-name basis with their 1en 
for years. The same, of course, was 
true of the NCOs. 


Tt goes without saying thus, that 
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Basic quality of leadership — physical courage up front 


the private soldier was not likely to 
treat his officers with any undue 
amount of military formality. Per- 
fectly typical is the account of a 
New York regiment toiling at infan- 
try drill on a dusty field on a hot 
summer day. Presently one of the 
soldiers turned to his captain and 
said: “Say, Tom, let’s quit this dern 
foolin’ around and go over to the 
sutler’s.” An Illinois veteran wrote 
after the war: “While all of the men 
who enlisted pledged themselves to 
obey ali the commands of their su- 
perior officers, and ought to have 
kept their word, yet it was hardly 
wise on the part of volunteer officers 
to absolutely demand attendance on 
such service, and later on it was 
abandoned.” An Indiana soldier was 
even more explicit about it, declar- 
ing: “We had enlisted to put down 
the rebellion and had no patience 
with the red-tape tomfoolery of the 
regular service. Furthermore, the 
boys recognized no superiors, except 
in the line of legitimate duty. Shoul- 
der straps waived, a private was 
ready at the drop of a hat to thrash 
his commander —a thing that oc- 
curred more than once.” 

It is perfectly obvious that an 
army organized in this way required 
rather special qualities of leadership 
from its officers. In general terms, 
the Civil War officer led his men, 
not because he wore shoulder straps, 
but because the men came to recog- 
nize and accept him as a qualified 
leader. This meant, above every- 
thing else, that in battle the officer 
had to be absolutely fearless. Even 
a major general would immediately 
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lose control over his men if they 
found reason to suspect his courage. 
From army commander on down, he 
had to show physical courage rather 
ostentatiously. If he could not do 
this he could not do anything. — 

The officer also had to realize that 
he was dealing with citizen soldiers 
who, even after 2 years of war, 
would insist on remaining more citi- 
zen than soldier. They could be led 
anywhere, but they could hardly be 
driven at all. West Point training 
seemed to work 2 ways, in this con- 
nection. At its best, it turned out 
officers who knew instinctively how 
to induce obedience; at its worst, it 
produced officers who simply could 
not command volunteers at all. 

It is interesting to look at U. S. 
Grant himself, when in the early 
summer of 1861 he became colonel 


of a rowdy Illinois regiment which 
had just run one colonel out of camp 
and which was doing so much drink- 
ing, fighting and chicken-stealing 
that it was known all around its 
training camp as “Governor Yates’ 
Hellions.” One of Grant's first jobs 
was to get his regiment over from 
Springfield to a point on the Missis- 
sippi River. Trains were available, 
but there was plenty of time and 
Grant decided to take his men over 
on foot. The march would take 4 or 
5 days. 

The first day’s march was a 
shambles, with no more than half a 
dozen miles accomplished. ‘That 
evening, Grant announced that the 
regiment would resume the march 
at 6 the next morning. Morning 
came, reveille was sounded — and at 
6 o'clock most of the men were just 
starting to cook breakfast, no tents 
had been struck and no wagons had 
been loaded, and all in all it was an 
hour and a half longer before the 
march could begin. 

That evening, again, Grant an- 
nounced that they would march at 
6 in the morning. Again, when 6 
o'clock came two-thirds of the regi- 
ment was still frying bacon, tying 
its shoes or otherwise engaged. No 
matter: Grant ordered the regiment 
paraded and got the march started, 
leaving most of the men behind, 
frantically trying to get organized. 
After marching a few miles he had 
the men who were on the road fall 
out for a breather, and he extended 
this breather until the rest of the 
regiment could catch up. That eve- 
ning, as before, he announced that 
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the march would begin at 6 the next 
morning. 

And on this morning, when 6 
o'clock came, the regiment was pretty 
largely ready to go. It got on the 
road at the proper time, with only a 
few stragglers and the rest of the 
way to the Mississippi it moved on 
schedule. After that Grant had no 
trouble with it. 

Now the common sense quality 
that enabled Grant to get this regi- 
ment in hand may seem too obvious 
to be worth mentioning; but not all 
professional soldiers had it, and 
those who did not failed raiserably. 
There is something instructive about 
the case of MajGen C. C. Gilbert, a 
soldier in one of the western armies 
who in the fall of 1862 was jumped 
from captain of regulars to corps 
commander of volunteers, and who 
lasted in that high position only for 
a few weeks. 

Gilbert was one of those starchy, 
take-his-name-sergeant old regulars 
who never understood the volunteer 
soldier. While Buell’s army was 
pursuing Brageg’s in Kentucky, that 
fall, making long forced marches 
day after day and driving on at a 
man-killing pace, an Indiana regi- 
ment late one evening fell out by a 
dark roadside for a 5-minute rest. 
The men dropped in their tracks, 
naturally, and went sound asleep. 
Past this sleeping regiment, present- 
ly, came Gen Gilbert and his staff, 
clanking along on horseback; and 
Gilbert was incensed by the regi- 
ment’s failure to stand up and salute. 
He grabbed the first officer he could 
find awake — a company command- 
er — and demanded: 

“What regiment is this?’ 

“12th Indiana.” 

“Humph. Damn pretty regiment. 
Why in hell don’t you have your 
men line the road and salute when 
I pass by?” 

“Who in hell are you?” 

“Major General Gilbert, by God, 
sir. Give me your sword — you are 
under arrest.” 

At this point the regiment's col- 
onel woke up and came over to take 
a hand in the game. Gilbert re- 
peated his demand, and the colonel 
announced that his men had marched 
!5 hours that day and he “wasn’t 
going to hold a dress parade at mid- 
night for any damn fool living.” 
Most of the regiment was awake and 
listening by now, and Gilbert spotted 
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Loose camp life — discipline depended on the officer himself 


the color bearer. He reached for the 
flag, announcing that he was going 
to seize it and disgrace the regiment. 

Now the color bearer told him to 
keep his hands off the flag or he 
would be killed. Someone fired a 
musket in the air; someone else 
called out “Shoot the SOB!” and a 
third party jabbed a bayonet into 
the haunch of Gen Gilbert's horse, 
which caused the beast to take off 
down the road at a gallop, bearing a 
fuming general, his staff trailing out 
behind him. He never did get the 
salute, and he lasted as a general 
only a few weeks after that. 

It is simple enough to remark that 
Grant was an officer with common 
sense and that Gilbert was not, but 
the two anecdotes do tell something 
about the state of discipline in Civil 
War armies. It was a discipline 
which rested largely on the officer 
himself. It was not something he 
could very easily enforce; it had to 
come out of his own qualities of 
leadership. If he lacked those quali- 
ties, he had no discipline. 

There were points on which the 
Civil War soldier simply refused to 
submit to restraint no matter what 
the source. This was especially true 
in respect to the matter of foraging 
and looting civilian property in oc- 
cupied territory. 

The Northern soldier was pretty 
much unindoctrinated, when he en- 
listed. He usually joined up because 
it seemed like an adventurous, ro- 
mantic thing to do, or because every- 
body else was doing it—or, in a 
great many cases, simply for fun. 
Mostly he liked camp life, once he 
got into it. A Massachusetts soldier 


recalling his career early in the war 
wrote that “Our drill consisted large- 
ly of running around the Old West- 
bury town hall, yelling like devils 
and firing at an imaginary foe.” A 
Chicago boy wrote home from train- 
ing camp: “It is fun to lie around, 
face unwashed, hair uncombed, shirt 
unbuttoned and everything unevery- 
thing-ed. It sure beats clerking.” 
Another Illinois boy wrote to his 
parents: “I don’t see why people will 
stay at home when they can get to 
soldiering. A year of it’is worth get- 
ting shot for to any man.” 

Yet if he tended to enjoy camp 
life—right at first, anyway — the 
northern soldier usually had no very 
clear notion of what he was fighting 
for, except that he believed he was 
fighting to save the Union. As he 
figured it, that meant that all south- 
erners were trying to destroy the 
Union; were, in other words, traitors, 
to whom the worst that could hap- 
pen was far too good. Figuring that 
way, he resolutely refused to respect 
southern farmers’ rights to their 
chickens, hogs, green corn, fence 
rails or other property. It is inter- 
esting to note that the ravages north- 
ern soldiers inflicted on southern 
territory came much more from the 
impulse of the common soldier than 
from the orders of men like Sher- 
man and Sheridan. 

Indeed, Sherman himself, during 
the first 2 years of the war, worked 
himself almost to a frazzle trying to 
keep his men from stealing Confed- 
erate hams and burning Confederate 
barns. He tried all sorts of ferocious 
disciplinary measures to stop it, in- 
cluding ordering enlisted men tied 
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up by the thumbs, but without the 
slightest success. His men simply 
did not feel that there was anything 
wrong with what they were doing. 
Furthermore, the regimental officers, 
as a rule, felt the same way the en- 
listed men did, and flatly refused to 
enforce orders against looting and 
foraging. It was common for a col- 
onel, as a regiment made camp, to 
address his men, pointing to some 
nearby farm, and say: “Now boys, 
that barn is full of pigs and chickens. 
I don’t want to see a one of you take 
any of them”—upon which he would 
fold his arms and resolutely look in 
the opposite direction. It is equally 
common to read of a colonel, im- 
posing punishment on men who had 
been caught looting, saying sternly: 
“Boys, I want you to understand 
that I am not punishing you for 
stealing but for getting caught at it, 
by God!” 

The point of course is that Civil 
War discipline was never tight 
enough to keep the men from doing 
something which the men _ them- 
selves believed to be justified. Sher- 
man’s orders could not be enforced, 
partly because the men were not dis- 
posed to obey them, and partly be- 
cause the regimental officers who 
were primarily responsible did not 
try to enforce them. In broad areas 
of conduct the Civil War soldier 
tended to go his own way regardless 
of what the man at the top had to 
Say. 

As a matter of fact, it was this 
rowdy approach to southern prop- 
erty which, as much as any other 
single thing, killed slavery. 

The average northern soldier was 
not fighting to free the slaves. He 
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Looting — the men believed it to be right 
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did not care about slavery one way 
or the other, and he had very little 
fondness for the colored man as 
such. But he did have the feeling 
that when he got down south it was 
up to him to put a heavy hand on 
the men who had rebelled against 
his government. He would destroy 
the property of such mei whenever 
he got a chance — and the most ob- 
vious, visible, easily-removed piece 
of property of all was the slave. He 
might have very little sympathy with 
the Emancipation Proclamation — 
some of the western regiments, as a 
matter of fact, came very close to 
mutiny when the thing was read to 
them — but he did understand that 
the institution of slavery supported 
the Confederacy, and so he went to 
work to dismantle it, chattel by chat- 


tel, in precisely the same spirit that 
he killed pigs and burned corn-cribs. 
It is hardly an over-statement to sug- 
gest that if all northern armies had 
operated under strict discipline, so 
that orders against interfering with 
southern property had been rigidly 
obeyed, the institution of slavery 
would have had a much better 
chance to survive the war. 


Perhaps the most surprising part 
about the defective discipline of the 
Civil War regiment is that it never- 
theless sent to the front a great 
many fighting regiments of amazing 
effectiveness. 

Partly this was because the men 
did, after all, know each other well. 
They had a solid feeling that they 
could count on one another — and, 
no doubt, a reluctance to show fear 
or hesitancy before men they had 
known all their lives. If a nian was 
wounded, he knew perfectly well 
that even if the stretcher parties 
missed him some of his pals would 
hunt him up, if they possibly could. 
There was a powerful feeling of 
comradeship in most of these regi- 
ments, and it was a prodigious fac- 
tor in battle. 

In addition, many of those Civil 
War units built up a very high esprit 
de corps. The soldier identified him- 
self first of all with his regiment, 
and he tended to be very proud of 
it. If his brigade or division had 
made a good name in some battle, 
he was equally proud of that. Gen- 
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eral Phil Kearny, the one-armed sol- 
dier who was killed in the summer 
of 1862, started something when he 
made all the men in his division 
wear a diamond-shaped patch of 
scarlet flannel on their caps. He did 
this simply in order that when he 
saw stragglers in the rear areas he 
could tell at once whether the men 
belonged to his outfit; but in no 
time at all the red patch became a 
badge of honor, Kearny’s men felt 
they were something special because 
they wore it, and when a new regi- 
ment was assigned to the division 
the men in the other regiments re- 
fused to warm up to it until they 
had a chance to see it in battle — 
and, as one veteran put it, see 
“whether the regiment was worthy 
of belonging to the red diamond 
division.” Six months later, Joe 
Hooker had similar patches made 
for each army corps in the Army of 
the Potomac, and before long the 
idea had spread to the western 
armies. Today’s shoulder patches are 
direct descendants of those devices. 

The eastern armies adopted the 
corps badge ahead of the westerners. 
In 1863, when eastern troops were 
sent west to bolster Grant’s army in 
front of Chattanooga, some of the 
westerners in the XV Corps looked 
in wonder at Gen Slocum’s XII 
Corps boys, whose badge was a red 
star. A XV Corps Irishman finally 
accosted one of the easterners: 

“Are you all brigadier generals, 
with them stars?” he asked. 

“That's our corps badge,” explained 
the easterner loftily. “What’s yours?” 

“Badge, is it?” snorted the Irish- 
man. He slapped his cartridge box. 
“Here it is, be Jazus — 40 rounds!” 

His corps commander heard the 
story and promptly adopted the de- 
vice; and for the rest of the war, the 
XV Corps wore for its badge a repli- 
ca of a cartridge box with the words 
“40 rounds” printed under it. 

Soldiers would quickly take their 
tone from a commanding officer, if 
the officer had enough force and 
leadership. There was an old Regu- 
lar Army man, Gen Charles F. Smith 
— tall, slim, straight as a ramrod, 
with long flowing white mustachios 
—who knew instinctively how to 
lead men in action. He showed up 
at Fort Donelson with a division of 
green troops who had never before 
been under fire, and he had to lead 
them up a hill, through tangled 
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woods and underbrush, in a charge 
on a Confederate line of trenches. 
He stuck his cap on the point of his 
sword, got out in front of his fright- 
ened greenhorns and started off. 
Confederate bullets began to come 
through pretty thickly and Smith’s 
men wavered. He turned about in 
his saddle and called out: . 

“Damn you, gentlemen, I see 
skulkers. I'll have none here. Come 
on, you volunteers, come on. This is 
your chance. You volunteered to be 
killed for love of your country and 
now you can be. You damned volun- 
teers—I’m only a soldier and I don’t 
want to be killed, but you came to 
be killed and now you can be!” 

The line went on up the hill and 
captured its objective. One soldier 
wrote: “I was pretty near scared to 
death, but I saw the Old Man’s mus- 
tache over his right shoulder and I 
kept on going.” 

Discipline or no discipline, enough 
men would respond to that sort of 
leadership to put up an excellent 
fight. 

Old Man Smith, incidentally, was 
an interesting soldier. He had been 
Commandant of Cadets when both 
Grant and Sherman were in West 
Point, and although both of them 
later out-ranked him—he was a 
division commander under Grant at 
Fort Donelson — both confessed that 
they always felt like school boys in 
his presence. He seems to have led 
his volunteers by storming at them, 
so that they were scared to death of 
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him, and by going in ahead of them 
when there was danger. 

One very junior officer in his divi- 
sion told how, in that spring of 1862, 
his regiment was camped on a farm 
where a lot of mint was growing. He 
and another officer plucked a lot of 
it, got some commissary whiskey, 
obtained ice from the farmer's ice 
house, and made some excellent 
mint juleps. Then it occurred to 
them that “Old Smith” would like 
one, so they took one and went to 
his tent. The tent flaps were closed, 
but there was a light inside; Old 
Smith was propped up in his cot, 
reading. 

One of the officers rapped on the 
tent pole. Out came Smith’s rasping 
voice: Who was it, and what did he 
want? 

These officers were so much in 
awe of the old soldier that they did 
not dare announce themselves. i}: 
the one who carried the julep finally 
worked up his nerve and without 
saying a word thrust his arm through 
the tent flaps, the julep glass in his 
fist. 

Inside there was a dead silence. 
Then the beautiful truth dawned on 
the old general, and they heard him 
rumble: “Well, by God, this is kind!” 
He took the glass, they could hear 
him sniffing and tasting, and _ his 
voice repeated: “Kind, indeed!” 
Then he drained the glass at a gulp, 
put the empty glass in the officer's 
still-extended hand and relaxed. The 
two officers went away without hav- 
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ing said a word, and to the end of 
his days Old Smith never knew 
where he got that drink. 

From whatever source he got his 
battle morale, the Civil War soldier 
somehow learned how to handle 
himself under fire. Sometimes he 
had to learn the hard way, for he 
was often thrown into action almost 
totally untrained. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this comes in the ter- 
rible battle of Shiloh, where 2 com- 
pletely green armies ran into each 
other head-on and fought for 2 days. 

It is almost impossible nowadays 
to understand how pathetically un- 
ready for battle were the men who 
were pushed into the great fight at 
Shiloh. A Confederate brigadier 
general confessed afterward that un- 
til the moment the fight began he 
had never heard a gun fired, nor had 
he ever read a book or heard a lec- 
ture on tactics. There were Confed- 
erate batteries in that battle which 
had never fired their guns before; 
ammunition had been too short to 
allow practice firing. Many Union 
infantry regiments received their 
muskets on the way to the field, and 
loaded and fired them for the first 
time in action. 

There is one revealing picture of 
a pea-green Ohio regiment which 
was in that fix, drawn up in line of 
battle under a heavy fire. The col- 
onel had run for the rear at the 
first shock; the men were leaderless, 
not knowing what they were sup- 
posed to do or how they were sup- 
posed to do it, but game enough to 
want to stick around and find out. 
From somewhere there came a pri- 
vate soldier from another regiment. 
He had fought at Fort Donelson, 
and compared with these recruits he 
was a veteran. He carefully went 
along the firing line, showing the 
boys how to load these muskets and 
how to use them; and as he went, he 
kept explaining: “It’s just like shoot- 
ing squirrels, only these squirrels 
have guns — that’s all.” 

And the regiment stayed there, 
unled, and fought all day long. 

Civil War officers quickly learned 
one thing about green troops which 
were shoved into battle that way. 
They would either run away quick- 
ly, after the first volley —or they 
would not run away at all. 

At Shiloh, a great many did run; 
after the battle was a couple of 
hours old, probably a fourth of 
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Shiloh — order was lost, men stuck close to the leaders 


Grant’s army was huddled under the 
shelter of the river bank in the rear, 
completely leaderless and _ useless. 
But the rest stayed and fought, and 
few soldiers have ever fought in a 
more vicious battle. All military 
order and tactical formation was 
quickly lost. A battle line might 
contain elements from half a dozen 
different regiments, huddled  to- 
gether, somehow drawing from one 
another’s presence the courage to 
stay and fight. An advance would be 
a rush forward by a mob; a retreat 
would be the same, with the men 
sticking close to whoever seemed to 
show the qualities of leadership. We 
read of one Indiana lad who got a 
flesh wound in his arm, showed it to 
his colonel, and was told to drop his 
rifle and go to the rear. He started 
off, found Rebel troops in the rear, 
and presently came back to his col- 
onel. 

“Gimme another gun, Cap,” he 
said. “This blame fight ain’t got any 
rear.” 

Some of these undisciplined pri- 
vate soldiers developed strong quali- 
ties, as the war wore along. In the 
battle of Champion’s Hill, during 


the Vicksburg campaign, Gen John 
A. Logan, commanding a Federal 
division, was sitting on his horse on 
a hill-top, watching the fight, when 
a lanky enlisted man— who seems 
to have been prowling around more 
or less on his own hook — sauntered 
up to him and said: 

“General, I’ve been over on the 
rise yonder, and it’s my idea that if 
you'll put a regiment or 2 over thar, 
you'll get on their flank and lick ’em 
easy.” 

Logan looked where the man 
pointed, decided that the advice was 
good, sent a couple of regiments 
over—and, as the man had pre- 
dicted, won his fight. 

One of the most striking things 
about the average Civil War regi- 
ment was the high degree of man- 
power wastage that afflicted it. Every 
regiment contained a certain num- 
ber of men who would fade back to 
the rear when the fighting began. 
No colonel could count on ali of his 
men; there was a steady leakage 
back from the firing line, even in the 
veteran regiments, from the begin- 
ning of the war to the end. 

Worse yet was the toll taken by 
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Medical examinations for 
recruits were very sketchy. Some 


_ regiments got in without any medi- 
_ cal examinations at all; and in any 
case, medical care was so imperfect 


that there was a steady, remorseless 
drain on combat strength, month 
after month. The Civil War regi- 
ment had a paper strength of 1,000 
men; the regiment that could bring 
as many as 500 to the field, after 6 
months in camp, was very lucky, and 
the average strength of a veteran 
regiment would usually be between 


* 200-300. One veteran remarked that 


a third of a regiment’s strength 
would usually be lost by desertion 
or straggling, and another third by 
sickness. The remaining third — the 
men too stout to run away and too 
tough to get sick —had to do the 
fighting. It was right there, prob- 
ably, that the loose discipline and 
informal organization of the volun- 
teer army proved most costly. 

Yet in the long run these odd 
combat organizations did what they 
were supposed to do. If it is possible 
to dredge up any number of stories 
revealing slipshod organization and 
peculiar military habits, it is also 
possible to show fantastic instances 
of solid bravery and endurance 
which no professional soldiers could 
have improved upon. 

On the second day of the battle of 
Gettysburg, for instance, when the 


left end of the Union line on Ceme- 
tery Ridge had: more or less dis- 


solved, and Confederate troops were 
swarming up the slopes with noth- 
ing much to stop them, the Ist Min- 
nesota came marching up from the 
rear to get into the fight. General 
Winfield Scott-Hancock, corps com- 
mander in charge of that part of the 
line, saw a Confederate assault wave 
coming, and galloped over to the 
Minnesota’s colonel. This colonel 
had been under arrest for several 
days; on a forced march to Gettys- 
burg he had halted his iroops, 
against Hancock’s orders, so that 
they could take off their shoes and 
socks before fording a little stream, 
and Hancock had punished him for 
it. The colonel was feeling rather 
bitter about it. 

Hancock pointed toward the on- 
coming Confederates, whose battle 
flag was visible. 

“Do you see those colors?” he 
demanded. The colonel nodded. 
“Well, take them!” demanded Han- 
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cock belligerently. 

The Ist Minnesota went in, head 
on. It numbered only 262 men, but 
it swung into line and made its fight. 
It stopped the Confederate charge, 
captured the battle flag, and an hour 
later it had just 47 men left — for a 
loss of 82 per cent, which seems to 
have been a record for the Union 
army for the entire war. Next day, 
incidentally, those 47 who remained 
stayed in line and helped repel 
Pickett’s charge. 

Any military system which can 
produce combat units that will stay 
and fight after a loss of 82 per cent 
seems to me to be a pretty good sys- 
tem, no matter how many surface 
defects it may have. 

And the military system that pre- 
vailed in the Civil War was, with all 
of its defects, a pretty good system. 
The worst thing about it, probably, 
was that it gave the willing horse all 
of the load. It never controlled the 
stragglers and the faint-hearts. The 
good men got all the worst of it, and 
the gold-bricks mostly got off easy. 
But a tremendous job of fighting 
did get done. 








Gettysburg — a tremendous job in spite of a defective system 


At bottom, the system drew its 
strength from several things. 

The comradeship that prevailed 
in the ranks was a prime eiement. 
The men knew each other; regi- 
ments were pretty largely homo- 
geneous; out of this they built a very 
high morale. Pride in the regiment, 
and sometimes in the brigade, divi- 
sion or army corps grew up natural- 
ly and became an immense stimulus 
to good performance. And the very 
looseness of army organization seems 
to have brought forward uncommon 
qualities of leadership in the officer 
corps. There. was an enormous 
amount of wastage, to be sure, as the 
test of battle weeded out the unfit, 
but in the end those regiments were 
exiremely well led. 

Last of all, the human material 
was very, very good. By and large, 
I think, it was the same sort of ma- 
terial we have nowadays; I don’t 
think the American people have 
changed a great deal. And the great 
lesson of the Civil War, to me, is 
simply this: that with volunteer 
American soldiers, the right leader- 
ship can do anything. US # MC 


Bettmann 
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FOREWORD 


The following is the true story of 
a man who had occasion to travel 
faster than the speed of sound... 
without an airplane. It is a vivid 
illustration of the destructive capa- 
bilities of the jet pilot’s most dreaded 
and deadly enemy: the silent, creep- 
ing, and nearly undetectable killer 
known as anoxia. 


Technically, anoxia is a condition 
of the body resulting from an oxygen 
deficiency in the blood stream. This 
deficiency stifles the brain until it 
can no longer operate. Over a pro- 
longed period it will cause death by 
suffocation. 

The sensation that accompanies 
the first stages of anoxia is one of 
heavily intoxicated fatigue. This ts 
followed by unconsciousness. Its 


deadliness lies in the fact that it is 
seldom recognized while the victim 
has sufficient mental capacity to take 
any corrective action. 

The account printed below is a 
remarkable report of a young Ma- 
rine pilot who survived not only the 
perils of a severe case of anoxia, but 
an unprotected fall at super-sonic 
speed as well. 

x Ww OS 
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@ THE SKIES SURROUNDING MASTERS 
Field in Miami were clear of clouds 
and deep blue. Visibility was some- 
what restricted by a slight haze, but 
for flying, the day looked good. 

Second Lieutenant Winston Goller 
was sitting in the cockpit of an FJ-2 
“Fury” jet, squinting his eyes and 
studying the weather to the north. 
On the side of the aircraft the words 
“Marine Fighter Squadron 334” were 
lettered in black, and a large blue 
hawk with a red lightning bolt run- 
ning through it spanned the fuse- 
lage above the wing. A white crash 
helmet bearing the same insignia 
bobbed up and down as the plane 
captain helped the pilot to struggle 
into his parachute harness and safety 
straps; then it all but disappeared as 
the pilot bent forward to check the 
maze of switches, levers and dials 
that surrounded him. 

A small yellow vehicle backed in 
behind the swept-back wing, and the 
driver unwound a long heavy rubber 
cord which he plugged in the belly 
of the fuselage. Seconds later the 
crash helmet popped back into view 
and a gloved hand appeared beside 
it, fingers closed and thumb point- 
ing at the sky. The driver moved a 
lever on the floor, then pulled a 
throttle on the dashboard until the 
engine fairly screamed as it turned 
the huge generator behind it. One 
thousand amperes of electricity 
flowed through the black cord and 
the aircraft came to life. 

Inside the cockpit Lt Goller saw 
the red warning lights blink on and 
the gyroscopic instruments quiver, 
indicating that there was power in 
the circuits. He pressed the starter 
switch forward and watched the 
tachometer intently, waiting for it 
to show that the turbines had begun 
to :otate. When the needle started 
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to move clockwise he eased the 
throttle forward and shifted his at- 
tention to the fuel flow meter, which 
jumped to 1,000 pounds per hour. 


He again averted his eyes, this time 
to the tailpipe temperature gauge, 
and watched for the needle to rise. 
Several moments later the rising 
whine of the turbine was drowned 
out by a loud “VrooooQOM” as the 
combustion chambers ignited. The 
tailpipe temperature shot up to 600 
degrees centigrade and the pilot con- 
tinued to gently force the throttle 
forward until the engine was idling 
at 4,000 rpm. The black cord was 
unplugged and thrown back in the 
yellow vehicle, which drove over to 
the next plane. 

A few minutes later the air was 
alive with the shriek of 4 jet engines. 
Major Carl Schmidt, Lt Frank Ezell, 
Lt Don Wooden and Lt Goller pro- 
ceeded rapidly but carefully through 
their check-lists, as the engines 
thirstily gulped precious fuel at the 
rate of more than 3 gallons per min- 
ute. 


The headphones in Lt Goller’s 
crash helmet crackled as Maj 
Schmidt called for a radio check. 

“Eleven one to flight, check in.” 

“Eleven two to Eleven three.” 

“Eleven three to leader. My oxy- 
gen hose is broken and leaking bad- 
ly. I’m going to have to stay on the 
deck.” Lt Ezell’s voice reflected great 
disgust as he reported his difficulties. 
He, like the other Marines, had been 
in Puerto Rico on maneuvers for 6 
weeks, and was anxious to return to 
Cherry Point, where his wife was 
waiting. Repairs on the oxygen sys- 
tem might take a few minutes or a 


few days, and he would have to stay 
with the plane and fly it back when 
it had been fixed. 

“Roger three, check in four.” 

“Eleven four, ready to go.” 

The flight leader acknowledged 
the radio check, then signalled with 
his hand and the 3 pilots remaining 
in the flight switched to tower radio 
frequency. He pushed the mike but- 
ton on the throttle and called the 
tower, identifying himself with the 
serial number of his aircraft. 

“Masters Tower, this is Marine jet 
two-zero-four-eight with three fox- 
jig-twos for taxi, time and altimeter 
setting.” 

High up in the glass-walled con- 
trol tower, an operator received the 
call and directed his gaze to the far 
side of the airfield where the Furies 
sat, their tailpipes smouldering. He 
quickly checked the ground traffic, 
then cleared the flight and read off 
the requested information. The 
planes moved out of their parking 
spots and began rolling down the 
taxi strip, their noses bobbing slight- 
ly as the pilots tapped the brakes to 
maneuver into a single file. The 
tower operator picked up a pair of 
binoculars to study the design on 
the sides of the planes, and noted 
the large black numerals on the nose 
of each—“1,” “7” and “13.” He 
wondered to himself if the man in 
13 was superstitious. 

The planes pulled out on the run- 
way and assumed a tight V-forma- 
tion. The leader waggled his fore- 
finger at each of h.. wingmen sig- 
nalling for a full-power check, then 
eased his own throttle forward to 
the stop. He leaned heavily on the 
brakes as the turbines accelerated to 
11,000 rpm and closed the bubble 
canopy over his head. His eves 
flicked back and forth from one in- 


Recent articles have claimed “‘firsts” on pilots bailing out at supersonic speeds. 


This is the story of a Marine who was blasted into space at Mach 1.0 almost a year ago. 
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strument to another as he made a 
final check of the engine; then he 
turned to the plane on the right, got 
a “thumbs up” from the pilot, and 
looked to the left. As soon as the 
third man indicated that he was 
ready, he keyed his mike for a final 
call to the tower. 

“Masters tower, two-zero-four-eight 
ready for takeoff with three.” 

“Roger two-zero-four-eight, cleared 
for takeoff. Wind is down the run- 
way, 10 knots.” 

The pilot of the lead plane threw 
his head back momentarily, then 
snapped it forward, and 3 sets of 
brakes were released simultaneously. 
The 3 aircraft rolled forward to- 
gether, slowly at first, their engines 
joining in a deafening roar that 
carried for miles. Gradually they 
picked up speed until they were 
streaking down the runway, nose 
wheels held slightly off the concrete; 
at 150 miles per hour, each pilot 
eased his stick back a trifle, and the 
flight became airborne. Seconds 
later their wheels were in their wells 
and they were turning north, and 
home. 

The leader climbed steadily on 
course, studying the sky ahead with 
a frown. The forecaster had said 
there would be scattered clouds at 
25,000 feet and some heavier stuff 
further on up the coast. The weath- 
er up ahead was far from encourag- 
ing. Although there were no definite 
cloud formations, the sky was heavy 
with gray haze, and the horizon on 
which a pilot relies for his reference 
to the earth was non-existent. Off 
the right wingtip of Schmidt’s plane 
lay the Florida coast, discernible but 
blurred by the haze. By keeping 
slightly to the eastward, the flight 
would be able to cut inside the curve 
of the coastline and save precious 
fuel. Miami to Cherry Point was a 
good jaunt, necessitating no small 
amount of scrimping on the part of 
each pilot. In good weather and 
without abnormal headwinds, the 
FJ-2 could make it without a refuel- 
ing stop; but there was little raargin 
for error. There was no chance of 
flying the route non-stop and kaving 
enough fuel left for an instrument 
approach to the field. He checked 
his gas gauge and his radio compass, 
then returned his attention to the 
sky before him. 

Winston Goller held number 13 
in position, out to the right and 
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Masters Field, Miami. . 


slightly to the rear of the lead plane. 
He shifted uncomfortably in the 
cockpit, wishing silently that it had 
been designed to accommodate his 6- 
foot 2-inch frame and flexing his 
muscles to prevent their becoming 
cramped. Hoping against hope that 
he would be home in an hour and 
some minutes, he considered the situ- 
ation at Cherry Point. 

For the past few days there had 
been a raging forest fire immediate- 
ly adjacent to the field, giving off a 
steady billow of thick smoke. When- 
ever the wind blew from the south- 
west the smoke poured over the run- 
ways, reducing the visibility so se- 
verely that the field had to be closed. 
He and the others had sat in Miami 
all during the previous afternoon, 
anxiously watching the hourly 
weather reports on the teletype and 
groaning disgustedly as the Cherry 
Point visibility steadily deteriorated, 
until the situation became so hope- 
less that the flight was cancelled. 

During the weather briefing be- 
fore take-off in Miami, Cherry Point 
had been reporting a visibility of 5 
miles. If only it did not drop below 
3, there would be no problem. He 
decided to be optimistic and plan 
on an east wind. Keeping track of 
the weather ahead would keep him 
busy for the moment, for the flight 
was approaching a thin cloud layer, 
and they had nearly reached their 
cruising altitude of 35,000 feet. 

Major Schmidt saw that the cloud 
layer would preclude any chance of 
cruising at the planned altitude. He 
made some swift mental calcula- 
tions, and decided to try climbing 
above it. It did not look at all 
dense; and once on top the coast 





... ready for takeoff 


would probably be visible through 
it. He held his Fury in its climb and 
informed his wingmen of his inten- 
tions, smiling slightly to himself at 
their eager concurrence. Finally he 
could look down over the top of 
cloud layer and through it to the 
ground. He leveled off at 39,000 feet 
and eased his throttle back to cruise 
power setting, nodding his head 
backward a few times as he did so to 
signal his wingmen to follow suit. 
Then he checked his oxygen mask 
and regulator, readjusted himself in 
his seat, and directed his attention 
to the task of navigation. 

The radio compass needle in 
number 13 caught Goller’s eye as it 
swung from straight up to straight 
down, indicating that he had just 
passed Melbourne, Florida. He 
studied his flight plan which was 
clipped to his kneeboard, then 
cranked the radio dial until he 
could hear the identification signals 
of the Jacksonville homing beacon. 
The needle swung up once more, re- 
affirming his position. He glanced 
back out at the lead plane and no- 
ticed that he was drifting behind the 
formation, slowly but steadily. Push- 
ing the throttle full forward, he 
puzzled for a moment as to why he 
had been making so many power 
changes to hold his position ever 
since the flight had leveled off. The 
engine was running smoothly, and 
13 was one of the fastest planes in 
the squadron. Unable to think of 
any logical answer to the problem, 
he gave himself a short lecture on 
the evils of sloppy formation flying 
and reacl.ed over into the knee 
pocket of his flight suit for the circu- 
lar plastic computer which would 
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enable him to calculate the amount 
of fuel he ought to have when he 
arrived at his destination. 

Just then he looked up once more 
to see if he had regained his posi- 
tion, and blinked unbelievingly. 
The lead plane had sprouted an 
extra vertical stabilizer! He squinted 
and refocused his eyes, concentrating 
intently on the tail-section of the 
plane to his left. Finally the extra 
stabilizer disappeared. Goller re- 
turned his attention to the computer 
to set up the proper equation, only 
to find that he was confronted by 
another perplexing situation. The 
computer, made like a circular slide 
rule and having several green sec- 
tors on its otherwise white surface, 
had lost all color. It was white, and 
the black marks of graduation were 
blurred and difficult to read. He 
moved it close to his eyes, then away, 
but the numbers and lines on its sur- 
face refused to co-operate, floating 
lazily across the slick surface of the 
plastic, then drifting entirely out of 
focus. 

Goller became impatient with the 
computer, and decided that he really 
didn’t care so much about fuel at 
that. He tossed it clumsily to the 
top of the instrument panel, then 
slumped back in his seat and 
squirmed a bit, trying to improve the 
circulation of his feet by wiggling 
his toes. They were tingling slightly, 
as if they were going to sleep. 

The normally casual voice of the 
flight leader snapped through his 
headset, interrupting his faltering 

“Pull out, number two. Number 
two, Putt Out!” 

Goller wrinkled his forehead in 
puzzlement. What the hell was 
wrong with Wooden? He must have 
gotten into a dive, somehow. Goller 
chuckled into his oxygen mask, for 
this struck him as hilariously funny. 
It did not occur to him that his sense 
of humor had become abnormal, or 
that his other senses were proceed- 
ing rapidly in the same direction. 
He was totally unaware that one 
inch below his chin lay a tiny and 
unseen threat to his life; the exhala- 
tion valve of his oxygen mask had 
stuck in the open position, allowing 
him to suck in the rarified air of the 
cockpit instead of oxygen through 
the system. The cockpit air was thin 
and quiet as it slowly sapped his 
consciousness. 

He looked out through the can- 
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opy to see what kind of difficulty 
was troubling number 2. But the 
sky before him was blank. Ground, 
ocean, horizon, airplanes — all had 
disappeared. All that confronted 
him was a soft gray fuzz, which 
seemed to be directly in front of his 
eyes and miles away all at the same 
time. 

It was Schmidt’s habit to check 
periodically to see that his wingmen 
were in position. If one of them 


should develop trouble, there would 
of course be a radio call to let the 
others know. But there was always 
the chance that someone would en- 
counter difficulties just when his 
radios went out, in which case he 
might look out sometime and find 
his formation to be one plane short. 

It was fortunate that he had de- 
veloped this habit, and more fortu- 
nate that he happened to look out 
to the right just at the moment he 


Pull out .....PULL OUT! 

















Into the supersonic wind 


did. His right wingman had rolled 
into a steep right bank and was 
making a hard diving turn. Schmidt 
keyed his microphone and called 
for number 2 to pull out, believing 
the runaway aircraft to be occupied 
by Don Wooden. His mind started 
racing with thoughts of possible 
reasons for such an unusual maneu- 
ver. 

There might have been a flame- 
out, of course, but why the dive to 
the right? Land was in the opposite 
direction. Perhaps the hydraulically 
actuated flight controls had failed, 
leaving the pilot no means to handle 
the aircraft. Still, there had been no 
radio transmissions and the pilot 
hadn’t answered the call he had just 
made. These and other conceivable 
situations were considered almost 
simultaneously by a mind that had 
been trained to accelerate to fantas- 
tic speeds when things began to hap- 
pen in the air. 

He observed the wings of number 
13 to roll level, and heaved a mo- 
mentary sigh of relief. Before the 
tension in his muscles had com- 
pletely disappeared, however, they 
snapped taut again. The plane had 
re-entered its steep bank to the right, 
and the nose was slowly dropping to 
the vertical dive position. Schmidt 
immediately dismissed the possibil- 
ity that the difficulties might be 
minor, and whipped his Fury over 
on its back, ramming his throttle 
home as he wrenched the stick back 
in his lap and pulled the aircraft 
into a dive. And then there was no 
longer any question as to what the 
trouble was, for a weak and sleepy 
voice had whispered lazily over the 
airwaves, “I believe I’m having oxy- 
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gen problems.” 

The sensation that surged through 
Schmidt when he heard those simple 
but horrifying words was a combina- 
tion of feverish anxiety and utter 
despair. His years in high-perform- 
ance aircraft had taught him to 
think quickly but calmly in emer- 
gencies, and the formula had usually 
produced a solution. But anoxia! 
There was little one pilot could do 
to aid another who was the sole 
occupant of a separate aircraft, and 
who was rapidly losing conscious- 
ness. 


Although Schmidt had reacted 
instantly when his wingman had 
entered the second dive, and was 
chasing him straight down with his 
engine wide open, the gap between 
them was not closing. His only link 
with the nearly helpless man below 
him was his radio, which he used for 
all it was worth. In an effort to 
penetrate the thickening cloud of 
oblivion which was encompassing 
the brain of his wingman, he 
shouted over and over again into his 
microphone the words Putt Out!” 


But it was no use. The object of 
his pursuit did not deviate from its 
downward course, nor did it lose its 
speed, but to the contrary. Schmidt 
felt his plane begin to buffet, and 
glanced at his airspeed indicator. He 
was both surprised and dismayed to 
find that he was passing through 
Mach 1.0 (the speed of sound). If 
the man in front of him did not start 
to pull out within the next second 
or two, there would not be enough 
altitude to make it. And the hazards 
of ejecting at that speed were un- 
known, for there were few reports of 
pilots who had done it successfully. 
The buffeting became a violent 
shaking and shuddering, until it was 
clear that his aircraft would soon go 
out of control unless it slowed down. 
He pressed the switch under his 
thumb, and his speed brakes opened 
from the side of the fuselage, pitch- 
ing him forward into his shoulder 
straps. He tried desperately to keep 
the plane in front of him in sight, 
but its dull aluminum finish offered 
little contrast in the grey haze. He 
continued his hoarse entreaty into 
the microphone as the speck below 
him diminished in size. Then it was 
gone. 

When Winston Goller had found 
that his vision was greying, he sensed 





for the first time that he was in 
trouble. He followed the blind im- 
pulse that causes a pilot who has 
just entered a cloud to look imme- 
diately to his instruments. Without 
these, pilots would be helpless, for 
the senses of balance and direction 
become unreliable to the point of 
deception under these conditions. 
But Goller soon found that he was 
to be denied even the aid of his in- 
struments, so poor had his vision be- 
come. He strained against his shoul- 
der harness and blinked his eyes, but 
the gauges and indicators which 
were less than 2 feet in front of him 
appeared to be at the other end of 
long pipes which were lined with 
soft white cotton. They swirled be- 
fore him, coming into focus sepa- 
rately and momentarily, then cloud- 
ing over again. 

His brain, which had been slowed 
almost to the stopping point, man- 
aged to produce one rational deci- 
sion. The many lectures to which it 
had been exposed concerning the 
symptoms and effects of anoxia had 
left an indelible stamp upon it. It 
deciphered the cause for his failing 
eyesight, and weakly directed his 
vocal cords to transmit the informa- 
tion, an order which they weakly 
obeyed. It then tried feebly to com- 
ply with the frenzied plea which 
echoed through Goller’s headset, but 
without success. The hands reacted, 
and pulled back on the control stick. 
Yet the aircraft, which had begun to 
shudder and pitch about, did not 
respond. The eyes squinted intently 
at the airspeed indicator, and man- 
aged to determine that the needle 
had passed the large “1.0” in a clock- 
wise direction. 

With one final surge of endeavor 
the brain moved the hands to the 
face-curtain above the pilot’s head 
and made them yank it down; then 
it ceased to think. Two 37 milli- 
meter cartridges fired in rapid suc- 
cession; the first blew the bubble 
canopy clear of the cockpit, the sec- 
ond blasted a human projectile away 
from the aircraft and into a super- 
sonic wind. 

Major Schmidt had regained con- 
trol of his plane as soon as it had 
decelerated below Mach 1.0, and 
was trying to find again the tiny ob- 
ject he had been chasing. Suddenly 
every muscle in his body snapped 
taut and quivered; for below him 
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there was a large splash on the sur- 
face of the water. He closed his eyes 
tightly for a moment, then opened 
them, and as he did so his emotions 
reversed. Less than half a mile away 
was the slowly oscillating form of a 
man suspended from a great dome 
of white nylon. The crashing plane 
had been empty. 

As Goller’s consciousness returned, 
he vaguely made out the black water 
below him. He looked up to find 
himself danging from a parachute, 
and puzzled for a moment as to 
what he was doing there. He exam- 
ined himself for missing limbs and 
features, but was unable to locate 
anything more serious than a sore 
thigh where the legstrap of his para- 
chute harness had jerked against it. 
Bit by bit his thinking became more 
clear, until he recalled the events 
leading up to his present predica- 
ment. And yet, strangely enough, 
there was no recollection of any un- 
usual sensations following the ejec- 
tion. No shock as he hit the air- 
stream, no snap as his parachute 
blossomed and took hold, no 
tumbling or other pitching about. 
Nothing. His memory had recorded 
a blank. 

As Goller’s mind began to digest 
the reality of the episode which had 
just transpired, a tingling exhaus- 
tion crept slowly through his body 
until it felt distant and unreal. The 
rapidity with which the situation 
had developed had allowed no time 
for considering the proximity of 
death. His action had been spon- 
taneous and abrupt. But just as the 
dope addict pays for his superficial 
enervations, with a later lapse of de- 
pression, so Goller paid for the pow- 
erful stimulus which had saved his 
life. 

Overhead the 2 Furies were 
circling, watching him, he knew, 
and calling for the rescue helicopter 
which would soon come whirring 
from the west to pluck him from the 
ocean. He grasped the heavy web- 
bing of the parachute harness and 
felt secure. 

Goller looked down. Beneath him 
lay the water, gentle and soft, wait- 
ing to politely accommodate his re- 
turn to earth; water that minutes 
before had reacted as a concrete 
flooring to the 8 tons of aluminum 
and stainless steel that had rudely 
tried to penetrate its surface at 
supersonic speed. US @ MC 
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Goller (left) survived to get the play-by-play report from Schmidt 
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With towed weapons we thought twice before we moved a battery. 


Now, with the T-97 we can envision hit-and-run tactics with heavy 


artillery in a way that was never possible before. Step up and meet... 
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MONSTER 


@ Out AT THE MARINE Corps 
Training Center, Twentynine Palms, 
California, observers in recent 
months have been viewing with con- 
siderable curiosity the maneuvers ei 
an artillery weapon new to the Ma- 
rine Corps, and affectionately nick- 
named “The Monster.” The self- 
propelled 155mm gun, T-97, will 
soon join the Marine Corps’ family 
of artillery weapons as a replace- 
ment for the towed 155mm gun, M-2. 

Until recently, when the 8-inch 
howitzer unit was formed within 
Force Troops, the 155mm gun was 
the heaviest weapon employed by 
the Marine Corps. The latter artil- 
lery piece is a general support weap- 
on; one which is normally held in a 
Force Troops fire reserve to be em- 
ployed as Force artillery, when and 
if divisional artillery requires the 
added reinforcement of a weapon 
capable of striking deep behind en- 
emy lines. 

The Marine Corps acquired a 
heavy field artillery piece through a 
process of osmosis in the first place. 
The heavy gun was initially em- 
ployed strictly as a coastal defense 
weapon when the Marine Corps’ 
singular function was to assault and 
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secure advance naval bases. As WW 
Il progressed, it became apparent 
that with the increase in the might 
of the naval sea and air arms, pro- 
tecting the coastline of advance 
bases {rom the coast of the base itself 
became an indistinct possibility. We 
had the heavy guns, however, and 
the personnel trained in their em- 
ployment; there must be an eco- 
nomical use for both. As this need 
for a heavy gun to protect our coast- 
lines fell into obscurity, the stiffen- 
ing resistance of the enemy through- 
out the islands increased the require- 
ment for a greater mass of artillery 
support to the infantry. The 155mm 
Gun Groups were gradually divorced 
from their parent defense battalions 
and reassigned missions as corps 
field artillery units. So, partially 
from need and partially from expe- 
diency, the field artillery role came 
to our Marine Corps coastal guns. 
Marine amphibious tactics and 
techniques have long been based on 
a striking force unencumbered by 
unnecessary accouterments, unwieldy 
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equipment and weapons beyond the 
immediate need of supporting our 
ground-gaining arms with fire power. 
Assuming that there is a need for 
the heavy 155mm gun within the 
Marine Corps artillery structure, 
can we further justify replacing the 
15-ton towed gun costing approxi- 
mately $53,000 with a self-propelled 
155mm gun that weighs 50 tons 
and costs in the neighborhood of 
$158,000? 

It has always been the prerogative 
of Marines to view any new piece 
of equipment with a “doubting 
Thomas” attitude; accepting noth- 
ing until its worth has been proved. 
Throughout Korea our 155mm gun 
battalions remained at home; the 
corps artillery of the Army provid- 
ing our heavy artillery support 
where required. Now our gun bat- 
talions are to be re-equipped with a 
vastly different heavy artillery weap- 
on, similar to the towed 155mm gun 
only in the caliber and ballistic char- 
acteristics of the tube. So into the 
continuing discussion of the need 
for heavy artillery in the Marine 
Corps we may throw the problem of 
towed versus self-propelled weapons. 
This article is prepared with the 
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thought of providing background 
information upon which you may 
base either your pro or con argu- 
ment and attitude towards the latter 
type artillery piece. 

A medium or heavy battery takes 
from 30 minutes to 2 hours to get 
the guns down into firing position, 
during which tire the battalion 
FDC comes in with, “What’s the 
delay at the guns? How soon will 
you be ready to fire?” With a bat- 
tery of self-propelled T-97s the bat- 
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tery exec can report his battery laid 
and ready to fire in from | to 5 min- 
utes. The battalion S-3 will still be 
unfolding his easy chair and the 
computers still firing up the coffee 
pot when the battery will be asking 
“What's the delay in the FDC?” Let’s 
take a look at the weapon that 
wrought this miracle. 

Rolling down the highway or 
across rough terrain at speeds up to 
30 mph, we find a 50-ton weapon 
that combines the features of our 


heavy tank with the gun turret of 
one of our ships of the line. The T- 
97 is a lightly armored, full-track- 
laying vehicle mounting a 155mm 
T-80 gun in the forward wall of the 
turret. The vehicle is powered by 
a 12-cylinder, V-type, air-cooled en- 
gine generating approximately 810 
hp. It has the same power package 
and transmissions that powers our 
tanks. The driver controls forward 
and reverse speeds through a gear 
shift similar to the automatic shift 
on a modern car and steers with a 
conventional type steering wheel. 
The hull of the T-97 is a completely 
welded structure divided into 4 com- 
partments by bulkheads; the engine 
compartment at the front; the fuel 
tank compartment where approxi- 
mately 500 gallons of gasoline are 
stowed; the turret support compart- 
ment where the turret and its travers- 
ing mechanisms are mounted; and 
the rear stowage compartment to 
which the gun recoil spade is at- 
tached. The recoil spade is lowered 
to the ground during firing to ab- 
sorb some of the shock of recoil and 
to prevent backward movement of 
the vehicle. 

The vehicle and the turret are 
only lightly armored against enemy 
small arms fire and fragmentation of 
mortars and shells. It should be well 
to stress the point that though the 
self-propelled gun may look like a 
tank, it should never be treated as 
such. Any T-97 that is bold enough 
to tangle with an enemy tank should 
depend strictly on a one-shot sur- 
prise kill, or throw the vehicle into 
an uninhibited reverse. 


The turret of the T-97 has a 
frightening interior when first seen, 
with a mass of instrumentation, 
power controls and electronic equip- 
ment. This same mass turns out to 
be a most efficient combination of 
controls that facilitates ease of oper- 
ation and training of personnel. 
The turret affords somewhat the 
same on-carriage characteristics of 
the towed 155mm gun, capable of 
gun traverse through approximately 
30 degrees each side of center and 
elevating and depressing through a 
70-degree arc. Both elevating and 
traversing may be accomplished 
through either power or manual 
control. To give an idea of the ad- 
vantage accrued through power con- 
trol, the gear ratios are so fixed that 
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with manual control it takes 213 
turns of the handwheel to traverse 
the turret through 60 degrees, while 
with power control it takes only 21 
turns of the handwheel to accom- 
plish the same thing. All driving 
controls and firing controls are 
housed within the turret, so that the 
turret itself constitutes the entire 
fighting compartment. 

In addition to the fire control sys- 
tem and the mechanisms necessary 
for vehicle operation, the weapon 
includes many auxiliary items that 
tend towards ease and convenience 
in operation. Within the engine 
compartment we find an auxiliary 
engine that furnishes additional 
generation, as required, to operate 
the vehicle’s electrical equipment. 
This engine is employed when the 
main engine is not running to pro- 
vide power to the firing mechanisms 
and it also serves as a booster when 
starting the main engine. There is 
also a single bilge pump in the tur- 
ret support compartment to evacu- 
ate accumulated water from the 


turret well during fording opera- 
tions. As a safety feature, there is 
a fixed CO, fire extinguisher system 


that may be operated either from 
inside or outside the turret to 
smother the engine compartment in 
the event of fire. Because of the 
restricted area within the turret, 
there is a requirement for a power 
ramming device to force the projec- 
tile into the gun. breech. The sys- 
tem provided within the T-97 acts 
as both a power rammer and a spade 
hoist to lift the firing spade attached 
to the rear compartment. The in- 
troduction of power ramming of the 
projectile and its attendant uniform 
ram throughout any given fire mis- 
sion, tends to reduce the range dis- 
persion pattern from center of im- 
pact on any given target —a feature 
of valuable consideration with a 155- 
mm gun. 


One of the problems arising from 
firing within a closely confined tur- 
ret is that of fume evacuation after 
firing a round. A page was taken 
from the Navy’s book to solve this 
problem in the T-97. A scavenging 
system has been designed to force air 
through the chamber of the tube 
and out the muzzle, carrying with it 
all powder fumes and particles. A 
pressure of 95psi is maintained 
automatically throughout the scav- 
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enging system. When the breech is 
opened after firing, air is released 
within the chamber and is auto- 
matically shut-off after 2 seconds’ 
operation. The system works; dur- 
ing the hundreds of rounds fired 
from the T-97, there was no instance 
where fumes escaped into the turret 
to bother the crew. 


Many of the design characteristics 
of the weapon facilitate ease of oper- 
ation and crew comfort. The T-97 
carries with it an adequate combat 
load of ammunition stored within 
the turret. Storage chests are pro- 
vided for maintenance tools and 
equipment as well as section equip- 
ment, aiming stakes, night lighting 
devices and gun cleaning gear. Foam 
rubber drop seats are provided for 
the crew to sit on, and there are per- 
sonnel heaters to keep them warm 
during cold weather operation. An 
intercom system similar to that 
found in tanks gives the chief of 
section continuous control of his 
crew. PRC-9 radios keep the weap- 
on in continuous communications 
with the battery executive officer or 
battery commander. Each crewman 
armed with an M-1 rifle has a 
bracket where he stows it, and 
frames are provided on the exterior 
of the turret for hanging transport 
packs and pioneer tools. 

The capabilities of the T-97 with 
respect to vehicular performance are 
quite similar to those of our present 
day tanks. With its fuel capacity the 
self-propelled gun can rove over an 
area of almost 200 miles without re- 
fueling. Enroute it can climb verti- 
cal obstacles of 40 inches and strad- 
dle ditches 8 feet across. It can climb 
and descend slopes of 60 per cent 
grades and turn completely around 
within its own track length. The T- 
97 has been on maneuvers over 
cross country terrain where our 
never failing jeep has given up in 
disgust and returned to base. It has 
been loaded aboard ships and landed 
over beaches with ease that we never 
could hope to duplicate with the 
towed 155mm gun. How do we keep 
it running? Where do we get the 
trained mechanics to keep the power 
package operating smoothly? Where 
do the trained personnel come from 
to keep the technical fire control 
equipment operative within the tur- 
ret? 

The maintenance difficulties in 


the care of a self-propelled weapon 
are little more tlan are presently 
incurred in keeping the towed weap- 
on with its tractor prime mover in 
running condition. The problem is 
one primarily of preventive mainte- 
nance. Technical assistance from 
tank mechanics, turret mechanics 
and fire control instrument repair- 
men is adequate from personnel 
trained in existing formal Marine 
Corps schools. On-the-job training 
of gun crews and other battery per- 
sonnel in operating and mainte. 
nance procedures may be accom- 
plished with reasonable ease. Don’t 
let an antipathy towards the term 
“self-propelled” build up visions of 
maintenance problems beyond the 
capabilities of our present day ar- 
tillerymen, mechanics and cannon- 
eers. 


What does the crew look like that 
handles the T-97? It has been men- 
tioned that the turret of the T-97 is 
its complete fighting compartment. 
Because of the restricted nature of 
the space available, the crew is nec- 
essarily small. Six men make up the 
weapon's complement. Compared to 
the 16-man crew required to man- 
handle the towed 155mm gun, there 
is an apparent reduction of 40 men 
in the table of organization for a 
firing battery. 


Duties of individual crew members 
are more concentrated, standard 
procedures and efficiency more vital. 
The chief of section of the T-97 as- 
sumes a dual role of vehicle com- 
mander and chief of section, being 
responsible for accomplishing main- 
tenance procedures on the vehicle 
and commanding the crew during 
firing. The chief of section is so 
located on the right of the turret 
that he can see all of the fire control 
instruments handled by the gunner, 
as well as oversee the service of the 
piece by his loaders. Control of 
communications is centered at his 
station also, where he handles the 
PRC-9 radio or telephone gun line 
to the battery executive officer and 
controls the vehicle intercommuni- 
cation system with the members of 
his crew. In addition, the chief of 
section is the gunner for a .50 cali- 
ber machine gun which is mounted 
on the turret outside his access 
hatch. The man with the busiest 
hands in the T-97 crew is the gun- 
ner. Through instruments and pow- 
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er control devices he accomplishes 
all those manipulations required to 
lay the piece for direction and eleva- 
tion and fires the gun. Through 
power controls he equilibrates the 
tube to compensate for any cant in 
the vehicle. He sets the piece for 
deflection by setting the announced 
deflection on his sights and travers- 
ing the tube to lay on his aiming 
point. He elevates or depresses the 
tube to the announced quadrant set- 
ting by matching a series of lines in 
his quadrant indicator. He controls 
the electrical safety circuit that pre- 
vents firing accidentally, and then 
actually fires the weapon through a 
foot firing switch. 

The vehicle driver is located on 
the left side of the turret compart- 
ment. In the present plans for serv- 
ice of the piece this crew member 
has no duties during firing. His 
driving controls are arranged at his 
station in such a manner as to per- 
mit ease of driving either with his 
hatch access Futtoned-up so that he 
drives throu _ veriscope vision, or 
with the h. cover open whereby 
he may elevate his seat to permit his 
head and shoulders to be outside 
the turret. The driver keeps close 
tabs on engine performance and 
speed through a system of warning 
lights and dials mounted on an in- 
strument panel. 

The remaining 3 members of the 
crew, all stationed within the turret, 
are ammunition handlers and load- 
ers. One cannoneer opens the 
breech, inserts the rammer trough, 


places the projectile on the trough 
and actuates the power rammer. 
Another inserts the powder charge, 
while the third inserts the primer in 
the firing lock and completes the 
electrical firing circuit by attaching 
the cable lead to the firing lock it- 
self. When necessary, 3 men may 
handle the weapon during service 
of the piece while firing, but 5 can- 
noneers are considered the standard 
crew. 

Servicing the gun during firing is 
much more rapid than with the 
towed weapon. No crew member 
need move a step during firing to 
accomplish any of the laying, load- 
ing or firing procedures. There is a 
power device to accomplish almost 
every function, so that the maxi- 
mum rate of fire of the T-97 is lim- 
ited primarily by the limitations of 
materiel rather than of personnel. 

If we now take 12 of these T-97s 
we have been discussing and form 
them into a battalion of 155mm 
self-propelled guns, will we change 
our concept of the employment of 
heavy artillery in the Marine Corps? 
Not at all—we merely expand capa- 
bilities in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties. With the towed weapon we 
thought twice before deciding to 
move a battery into a new position 
area, sending out a single piece on a 
roving mission, or moving a tube 
well forward for an assault or direct 
fire mission. We had to survey-in 
each piece to get the most from our 
field of fire, for once down in firing 
position the gun couldn’t be moved 
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by kicking over the trails. Now the 
155mm gun is as mobile as our direct 
support weapon, more so in fact, for 
we need no prime mover and our 
ammunition is carried right on the 
weapon. No radio jeeps are needed 
to maintain communications and no 
extra trucks are required to trans- 
port the crew. The commander now 
has a flexible, heavy weapon with a 
powerful destructive punch. 

We can envision hit and run tac- 
tics with heavy artillery in a way 
that was never possible before. Ad- 
vantage may be taken with the T-97 
of the standard artillery tactics of 
employing roving guns and alter- 
nate positions. The self-propelled 
gun can be emplaced well forward 
and that means even forward of 
direct support positions, to conduct 
1 or 2 missions to take advantage of 
the gun’s tremendous range and 
then quickly displace before the en- 
emy can plot the battery position 
through standard counterbattery 
procedures. Prior to the acquisition 
of the T-97, some were prone to 
employ the 155mm gun and other 
heavy artillery, well to the rear, safe 
from enemy small caliber artillery 
and mortar fire, yet still capable of 
reaching behind the enemy’s MLR. 
The gun, however, has much more 
value the farther forward it can be 
emplaced in order to use the advan- 
tage of its long range to reach well 
into the enemy’s communication net- 
work far to the rear of their MLR, 
rather than employing the range of 
the gun for the safekeeping of the 
gun itself. 

We can envision the employment 
of the self-propelled 155mm gun 
battalion as the artillery command- 
er’s mobile fire power reserve force 
in general supoprt of a corps front: 
a terrific offensive or defensive fire 
support unit that may be moved 
quickly across wide sectors to engage 
targets of opportunity as they may 
appear, out of range of organic divi- 
sional artillery units. We don't 
mean to imply that a self-propelled 
battalion would be held in an in- 
active reserve status while not on a 
roving fire mission, but that from its 
permanent firing positions, one gun, 
one battery, or an entire T-97 bat- 
talion may be quickly redeployed 
wherever the need may arise across 
the entire corps front. “The Mon- 
ster” is here to stay. US #@ MC 
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ASSOCIATION 
SWORD 


*“*,.. presented by 
The Marine Corps 
Association to the 
honor graduate of 
the Second Basic 


Course...”’ 


I a a a I I I a I, 


In the past, before the Korean war broke out, it was 
customary to present the honor man in each Basic Course 
with an officers’ sword as a symbol of his leadership and 
academic excellence. The custom died out during the 
period when officers were not required to have swords. 
This year, however, the Board of Governors of the Marine 
Corps Association decided that it would be fitting and 
proper to revive the custom. 


The decision was made with a twofold purpose: to give 
impetus to the program of reviving the ceremonial use of 
the officers’ sword and to bring the aims and purposes of the 
Marine Corps Association before the newly commissioned 
graduates of the Basic School in a tangible form. 


The first presentation was made Saturday, 17 December 
1955 at the Basic School graduation exercises. Lieutenant 
General Gerald C. Thomas (then) Commandant of the 
Marine Corps Schools and a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Marine Corps Association made the presenta- 
tion to 2dLt Richard M. Condrey, Honor Graduate of the 
Second Basic Course, in the name of the Marine Corps 
Association. The sword presented was appropriately in- 
scribed, as it will be for all succeeding awards, “Presented 
by the Marine Corps Association to the honor graduate ...” 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps has approved 
the presentation of the sword as a permanent program and 
the Commanding Officer, Basic School, has been designated 
to select an honor man from each graduating class to receive 
the award. 
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# Since its opening on the I17\|st 
Birthday of the Marine Corps the Ma- 
rine’s Memorial Club, San Francisco, has 
been used by over 36,000 persons each 
year. During this time the club has 
made a valuable contribution to the 
health, welfare and morale of the Ma- 
rines and their families. In addition, it 
serves as a living memorial to all Ma- 
rines who have given their lives for their 
country. The club is seeking funds to 
retire a $272,252.82 mortgage scheduled 
to be paid off in 11 years. During that 
period, an additional $64,439.58 must be 
added to the indebtedness to cover in- 
terest charges. An early repayment of 
this mortgage would result in a savings 
of many thousands of dollars and would 
serve to offset the present operating loss 
resulting from lowered business volume 
because of the redeployment of Marine 
units from the Far East. 















@ Here’s an engineless model (above) 
of the French Aerodyne — latest version 
of the flying saucer. The plane, unveiled 
in Paris by designer Rene Cousinet, has 
a diameter of almost 27 feet. Upper 
and lower circular sections will revolve 
in opposite directions when powered by 
three 135-horsepower engines and the 
turbojet reactor visible on the under- 
side. The designer hopes the experi- 
mental plane will fly next year. 
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# An aerial tramway for landing sup- 
plies ship-to-shore across open beaches, 
without the use of piers or other har- 
bor facilities, has been developed by the 
Army to help break one of the logistics 
bottlenecks of military landings. At 
Fort Eustis, Va. the Transportation 
Corps has constructed a series of 100- 
foot-high steel towers extending half a 
mile into the James river and ending at 
a specially constructed sea terminal — 
a mobile, self-elevating pier anchored 
offshore — which is utilized as a loading 
platform. Parallel steel cables supported 
‘by the towers provide the tracks for self- 
propelled “skycars.” Powered by gaso- 
line engines, these units can shuttle 15 
to 20 tons of cargo at a time at speeds 
up to 30 mph. 


®@ With the deactivation of the Army’s 
75th RCT, US Forces in the Far East 
will be redeployed. The “Katusa” bol- 
stered 7th and 24th Inf Divs, will be in 
Korea backed by South Korea’s 650,000 
man army (fourth largest in the world). 
Two thirds of the Ist Cav Div will re- 
main in Japan and Fleet Marine Forces 
will be redeployed to base two thirds of 
the 3d Mar Div on Okinawa. 





# A new diamond shape patch with 
the Marine Corps emblem as indicated, 
left, has been adopted for use on the 
camouflaged helmet cover. The new 
patch is made of the same basic camou- 
flage material as the helmet cover. It 
has a permanent black Marine Corps 
emblem stenciled in the center of the 
patch. The patch will be applied to 
the front-center of the helmet cover, by 
sewing with the green color patch on 
the dark side of the cover, and the 
khaki colored patch on the light side of 
the cover. Instructions covering the 
availability and application of the new 
patch will be promulgated in a Marine 
Corps Supply Bulletin. 
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#@ ‘(The SecNav has approved the 
adoption of a distinguishing device for 
wear by Marine Corps Warrant and 
Chief Warrant Officers officially desig- 
nated as Marine Gunners. The new 
device, similar in style and design to the 
pre-WWII Marine Gunner insignia, 
consists of a bronze “bursting spherical 
shell” for the service uniform and gold 
for the dress uniforms. The bronze col- 
lar device will be worn on the left collar 
of the khaki shirt only, with insignia of 
rank on the right collar. On the dress 
uniforms — gold shoulder device on the 
collars of the blue and white dress coats 
placed vertically in the center of each 
side of the collar as shown above. 


#@ A simple device for use in carrying 
loads is undergoing field tests by the 
Army. The “Universal Carrying Strap” 
may be used either by an individual or 
a team of 2 men carrying such supplies 
as ammunition, machine guns and tri- 
pods, mortars and baseplates, rations, 
etc. The strap is made of webbing, 7 
feet long with metal load spacers and is 
fastened around the shoulders. 


@ Sharp-eyed observers nave prob- 
ably already noticed the dot on the 
upper fluke of the newly designed Ma- 
rine Corps emblem (above). Old salts will 
know that it represents the rivet that 


holds the fluke to the anchor. Some 
time ago the Uniform Board discovered 
that, in addition to the eagle being in- 
correctly depicted, the anchor on our 
emblem was technically wrong in that 
both flukes were turned outboard. De- 
sign of the new official emblem followed 
and rumor runs rife that emblem manu- 
facturers will have to re-tool to turn 
out the new gear. It’s possible that all 
present emblems with the bum flukes 
will be given the heave-ho. 
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Nic Relations 


By Capt R. Lindsay 


@ UN Less your MOS HAPPENS TO 
be in the “43” field, chances are 
probably fairly good that, given your 
option to take or leave public rela- 
tions, you'd leave it. Now, public 
relations—or PR—is likely to mean 
many things to many Marines. The 
people who teach, practice, or pro- 
fess to understand PR, for example, 
would have you reaiize that publicity 


is not a term interchangeable, like a 
spare part, with public relations. 
These same people—and numbered 
among them would be most military 
information services officers— would 
react as to the whirr of a rattlesnake 
should you intimate that PR is the 
same thing as press agentry. For 
public relations, while neither a pan- 
acea for a general’s bad press nor a 
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is it important to have good public relations? Won’t the Corps 





continue to rock along without it? Maybe so. . . but maybe not! 


synonym for .lobbying at Congres- 
sional appropriation time, neverthe- 
less is an important and necessary 
facet of the total command responsi- 
bility. To its credit, the Marine 
Corps has recognized this at least as 
long as public relations has been an 
accepted journalistic endeavor, or 
roughly 35 years. 

In the March 1927 issue of the Ma- 
rine Corps GAZETTE there appeared 
an article, The Perils of Publicity, 
by Capt Jonas H. Platt, who sug- 
gested among other things that it 
was high time to shuck the word 
“publicity” in favor of “public rela- 
tions” which has “no evil past to live 
down.” Above all, suggested Platt, 
the Marine Corps must have a PR 
policy, definitive and broad enough 
in scope to “serve as a guide for all 
officers in all their relations with 
civilians, whether newspapermen or 
others.” For, as Platt urged his fel- 
low officers to realize, public rela- 
tions “involves every activity of the 
Corps.” 

Public relations does, indeed, in- 
volve every activity of the Corps — 
and every Marine connected with 
that activity. The junior officer who 
gives only cursory attention to the 
occasional lecture or piece of litera- 
ture on PR that may come his way 
makes a serious mistake. He may be 
vaguely aware that the Marine Corps 
Manual states that PR — or public 
information— is a command respon- 
sibility, yet he most certainly looks 
forward to the day when he will at- 
tain a rank that will oblige him to 
have a good deal more than a vague 
awareness of this responsibility. And 
in any event, the time has come for 
the belittlers of PR to know that the 


Marine Corps has a long tradition . 


of enlightened public relations-con- 
sciousness. This tradition, further- 
more, goes back a lot farther than 
July 1941, when BrigGen Robert L. 
Denig was appointed Director of the 
newly-created Division of Public 
Relations. In March 1933, Major 
General Commandant B. H. Fuller 
had established a Public Relations 
Section at Headquarters. But even 
long before this—and 1933 was a 
year in which public relations was 
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as rare a term as television — Major 
General Commandant John A. Le- 
jeune in 1925 had appointed an 
officer to serve as “Marine Corps 
Publicity Officer at Headquarters” 
and, in a Headquarters Memoran- 
dum, he advised all Marines to chan- 
nel to that officer “any matters which 
they consider would be of value to 
the Marine Corps if published.” 


Major General Commandants Ful- 
ler and Lejeune, then, had estab- 
lished public relations as a distinct 
activity at Headquarters at a time 
when business, labor, education and 
many another American social insti- 
tution was only beginning to think 
about PR as a managerial function 
deserving of designation as a bona 
fide staff activity. As a matter of 
fact, there is a great deal of evidence 
to support the thesis that the Marine 
Corps can claim another “first” over 
its sister services in point of the 
earliest recognition and _ establish- 
ment of public relations as a neces- 
sary military staff enterprise. Estab- 
lishment of such historical points of 
interest may smack of the academic 
to the average Marine Corps officer. 


Sterrett — a pioneer 





He is, or should be, more interested 
in PR as a concept, as a perhaps 
minor, but nonetheless integral, part 
of his professional lore. Yet even as 
amphibious warfare is best under- 
stood in light of its historical per- 
spective, so also with public relations 
—as it relates to its use by the Ma- 
rine Corps as a pathway to public 
favor and acceptance. 

The recruiters can claim, with 
considerable justification, that their 
predecessors as far back as Tun 
Tavern were the forerunners of the 
modern information specialist. 
Throughout the history of the Ma- 
rine Corps, the recruiting service has 
utilized virtually every conceivabie 
device to attract the attention of the 
potential: recruit. But recruitment 
is, in the main, a matter of advertis- 
ing — free, paid, planned or acci- 
dental. In 1798, a lieutenant de- 
tailed to recruiting duty among the 
new United States wrote the Major 
Commandant that he was on the job 
in a Delaware town and had made 
“the necessary arrangements to en- 
sure Success in my Commission by 
sending Advertisements to the Ad- 
joining Town, notifying my Arrival 
and my Business.” During the War 
Between the States, an officer on re- 
cruiting duty in Chicago notified the 
Colonel Commandant that he was 
getting recruits via paid advertise- 
ments in the Chicago Tribune “and 
instead of using a second paper, have 
had 500 medium posters printed at a 
low rate.” (Nothing new about econ- 
omy in the Marine Corps!) 

Perhaps the first significant mile- 
stone in the history of Marine Corps 
public relations was the establish- 
ment, in 1907, of a Publicity Bureau 
within the Chicago recruiting office, 
then located on South Clark Street, 
not far from the present site of the 
9th Reserve and Recruiting District 
Headquarters. This Chicago Pub- 
licity Bureau — probably the first of 
its kind among any US service — 
was, strictly speaking, set up to 
spread the word throughout the Chi- 
cago recruiting district of the advan- 
tages of enlisting in the Corps. In 
practice, however, the Bureau's scope 
of activity was such as to warrant its 
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being called a PR effort. The en- 
listed recruiters prepared and dis- 
tributed news stories and feature 
material, including artwork, to news- 
papers throughout the district. Note- 
worthy in this regard is that these 
news or press releases (as we would 
now call them) were sent to news- 
papers only on request — as is pres- 
ently required by the Fleet Home 
Town News Center and most other 
information arms of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The success of the Chicago Pub- 
licity Bureau was such as to prompt 
Major General Commandant Wil- 
liam P. Biddle to establish, in 1911, 
a Recruiting Publicity Bureau for 
the entire Marine Corps. (It was 
located in the New York recruiting 
office; it was not transferred to the 
Philadelphia Depot of Supplies un- 
til 1922.) In charge of the press 
branch, responsible for channeling 
Marine Corps news releases to news- 
papers and other media throughout 
the country, was Gunnery Sergeant 
Thomas G. Sterrett, who must be 
ranked as a pioneer not only in 
the annals of Marine Corps public 
relations but in the entire history of 
public relations. When Sterrett re- 
tired from the Corps in 1916 he re- 
ceived from Major General Com- 
mandant George Barnett the first 
official commendation for perform- 
ance of duty as a Marine Corps pub- 
lic relations man. 

Sergeant Sterrett and his col- 
leagues, besides getting the name of 
the Corps before the American pub- 
lic in a favorable light, were also — 
well before WWI — supplying com- 
munity newspapers with what we 
now refer to as “home-towners,” the 
very heart of the Fleet Home Town 
News Center’s activity. By 1915, 
“That the United States Marine 
Corps may be known in all parts of 
the country wherever newspapers 
are published, and that the general 
public may know the ‘Soldiers of the 
Sea’ for what they really are,” the 
Recruiting Publicity Bureau was 
undertaking the supply of stories 
and photographs to 20,000 news- 
papers. This was not done only to 
attract recruits; rather, it had the 
broader aim to make the general 
public “as familiar with the Marine 
Corps as it now is with the Army 
and Navy.” This, clearly, was not 
simply publicity or even recruiting 
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Webb — platitudes that stand as a solid foundation 


publicity: it was public relations — 
practiced and perfected by a hand- 
ful of Marines for the express pur- 
pose of winning public recognition 
of the mere fact of the Corps’ exist- 
ence. To GySgt Sterrett and per- 
haps a baker’s dozen of other pre- 
WWI recruiters, we all owe a long- 
overdue debt of gratitude. For while 
it is true that, per the accepted PR 
maxim to the effect that deeds and 
performance are any organization’s 
best public relations asset, the Ma- 
rine Corps is most generously blessed, 
it is equaly true that since 1775 the 
Corps has a clear-cut history of pub- 
lic relations men and public rela- 
tions methods. 

Above all, there was Percy A. 
Webb. In June 1945, a Headquar- 
ters Bulletin declared: “In all prob- 
ability, no one man has done so 
much to apprise the American public 
of the Marine Corps and its achieve- 
ments as MTSgt Percy Webb, Ret’d.” 
Webb was a Marine for 35 years, all 
but a few of them spent as a Marine 
Corps public relations man, although 
that is not what they were called in 
those days. He wrote and had 
printed untold thousands of news 
stories, articles, feature stories, anec- 
dotes and other material in hun- 
dreds of daily and weekly newspa- 
pers; helped script and acted in WW 
I recruiting films; worked on early 
Marine Corps radio programs; and 
in general contributed more to Ma- 
rine Corps public relations than any 
single man in the history of the 
Corps. He died in May 1945, leav- 
ing behind him a well-blazed trail of 


PR know-how. Consider, for exam- 
ple, these comments on public rela- 
tions by Webb, ranging in date from 
pre-WWI to mid-WWII, all of 
which are today accepted as funda- 
mental public relations truisms: 

It was the deeds of the Marines 
(in WWI) and not their press agents, 
which were mainly responsible for 
their fame. (Performance, not pub- 
licity alone, pays off.) 

Publicity must have an object. 
(Making oneself heard is not the 
same thing as making oneself under- 
stood.) 

There is one form of publicity 
that is ‘sure-fire’: the personal item. 
(Like Sterrett, Webb early saw the 
value of the “home-towner.’”’) 

I had the utmost faith in the serv- 
ice I was writing about and there 
was no need to gild the lily. (The 
PR man should tell his story without 
undue embellishment.) 

In WWI, the Recruiting Pub- 
licity Bureau had correspondents in 
France, including photographers and 
film cameramen. These were the 
forerunners of the WWII Combat 
Correspondents (the brain child of 
Gen Denig) who were to do so much 
to further Marine Corps public rela- 
tions. Civilian war correspondent 
Floyd Gibbons helped (by a censor’s 
fluke) to splash MARINES across 
the front pages of American newspa- 
pers in 1918, but the Marine Corps 
had already long since taken firm 
hold of the public relations bit and 
its good press of that war probably 
would have come to pass without the 
boost from Gibbons. For, fortunately 
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there was — and is — always a regu- 

lar somewhere in the Corps who, for 
reason or motivation unknown, has 
been bitten by the PR bug. 

Such an officer was the late Maj- 
Gen Joseph C. Fegan. While on 
West Coast recruiting duty in 1920, 
(the then) Maj Fegan displayed his 
shrewd awareness of the value of 
public relations in a letter to other 
recruiters: “It behooves us to place 
before the public the activities and 
offerings of the Corps in such a way 
that they will be vivid, interesting 
and impressive.” In a 1933 Marine 
Corps GAZETTE article, Fegan pro- 
posed a basic Marine Corps PR 
principle that is followed to this day. 
Why shouldn’t the Marine Corps do 
as colleges do, he asked, and use or- 
ganized athletics as an effective PR 
medium? The nation’s war-weary 
taxpayers, suggested Fegan, would 
be pleased to be shown that the Ma- 
rine Corps was applying their money 
“to something new, useful and inter- 
esting to public welfare.” Major 
General Commandant Lejeune 
quickly tabbed this young officer as 
just the man to have at Headquar- 
ters in charge of Marine Corps pub- 
licity (that was the word used, “pub- 
lic relations” had scarcely been 
coined). 

In late 1925 Lejeune issued a 
memorandum regarding establish- 
ment of the Publicity Office. The 
first paragraph of that memorandum 
stands as a shining monument to 
Gen Lejeune’s grasp of the public 
relations concept which must guide 
the Corps in all its activities: 

“The future success of the Marine 
Corps depends on two factors: First, 
an efficient performance of all the 
duties to which its officers and men 
may be assigned; second, promptly 
bringing this efficiency to the atten- 
tion of the proper officials of the 
Government and the American peo- 
ple.” 

This is not to say that Lejeune, or 
any of the other early Marine Corps 
PR afficionados, fell victim to the 
booby trap of press agentry. Theirs 
was the honest belief that public 
relations, practiced sincerely and 
with full understanding of its intrin- 
sic worth would pay fruitful divi- 
dends in the form of increased and 
bona fide public acceptance of the 
Corps. In its June 1929 issue, the 
Marine Corps Gazetre ran an arti- 
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cle, Publicity, by Capt John H. 
Craige in which the author observed 
that the “almost universal though 
erroneous” belief that the Marine 
Corps was the most “press-agented 
governmental department” should 
prompt the Corps to overhaul its 
PR machinery in periodic checkups. 
Said Craige: “The imperative neces- 
sity of securing the best possible or- 
ganization for the building of repu- 
tation should be obvious in the af- 
fairs of a Corps which depends for 
its very life on popular favor. . . .” 
In point of fact, Craige delineated 
in his article the outline for a Ma- 
rine Corps PR methodology which 
duplicates to a remarkable extent 
the form it was to take some 20 years 
later. In accordance with accepted 
PR doctrine of today, Craige pro- 
posed that Marine Corps PR should 
be under the direct cognizance of 
the Commandant at Headquarters; 
that the Director of PR be consulted 
at the policy-making level on “pos- 
sible public reaction” to every action 
taken by Headquarters; that he 
should command “a staff of writers 
and photographers” and supervise 
public information activities at all 
Marine Corps posts and stations; 
and that each major command 





Craige — two decades ahead 


should have its own “publicity unit.” 
Craige further recommended “a 
school system for the education of 
enlisted personnel as news writers, 
photographers, and printers. . .” —a 
recommendation now embodied in 
the Navy’s Journalist School at Great 
Lakes, attended by a few qualified 
Marines. 

Another of Craige’s suggestions — 
and again he was 2 decades ahead of 
his time — was that Headquarters 
should undertake to send “a few 
officers to school to learn journal- 


ism.” Although the Marine Corps 
has yet to follow through on this 
suggestion the other services have, 
with selected officers in attendance 
at the graduate level at some of the 
nation’s best ‘Schools of Journalism. 
An Army officer attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin a few years ago 
wrote for his master’s thesis a history 
of Army public relations; last year a 
Navy officer’s thesis at Boston Uni- 
versity served as the basis for the 
curriculum now iin use at the Great 
Lakes Officers Information Course. 
The present writer feels that the 
Marine Corps is quite justified in 
saving the taxpayer this expense; at 
the same time, it might be suggested 
that more officers, outside the 43 
field, could profitably include the 
Great Lakes course in their list of 
professional schools attended. 

For one thing, the use by the Ma- 
rine Corps of the mass media in- 
volves primarily the extensive use of 
publicity — the business of making 
yourself heard. Making the Marine 
Corps understood is quite another 
matter. This might involve anything 
from a Pfc shooting the breeze about 
Parris Island while home on his Boot 
leave to a statement by the Comman- 
dant before a Congressional commit- 
tee. It also involves every meeting 
by every Marine with every non- 
Marine. Professor James L. Mc 
Camy, in his monumental study, 
Government Publicity points out 
that every such meeting “is an epi- 
sode in the complex flow of public 
relations.” This means a great deal 
more than the standard admonitions 
about being squared away while on 
liberty. It involves a sort of Quaker- 
like “inner light” whose glow within 
the Marine must shine through and 
be seen by the observer. For public 
relations, like field sanitation, must 
begin at home — and must be con- 
tinuing. 

Is this important, this having 
good public relations? Won't the 
Corps continue to rock along, won't 
I retire on 30 on schedule without 
this public relations thing? Well, 
maybe so, maybe not. The truth is, 
no one — least of all a public rela- 
tions man—can say for sure. But 
the odds are overwhelming that PR 
is of exceptional and basic impor- 
tance to the maintenance of a Ma- 
rine Corps of a stature and of a kind 
that most of us want. Next time 
you’re at Headquarters you might 
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Recruiting — dependent on good public relations 


ask to take a look at the plaque that 
hangs in the office of the Director of 
Information. It reads: 

If the public ever becomes apathe- 
tic about the Marine Corps, the Ma- 
rine Corps will cease to exist. 

The dispelling of public apathy, 
however, would not be an_ insur- 
mountable task, if it were the only 
one facing the implementer of Ma- 
rine Corps public relations policy. 
(And let’s not forget that the im- 
plementer is you; or, to put it an- 
other way, “every Marine a public 
relations man.”) Further, the dic- 
tionary says apathy has to do with 
want of feeling; lack of emotion or 
excitement; or indifference. A mod- 
erate amount of adroit publicity can 
always take care of indifference 
among the divers and diverse pub- 
lics that collectively make up the 
American citizenry. Such publicity 
may be either favorable or adverse, 
from the standpoint of the Marine 
Corps, but so long as the newspaper 
and magazine reader, radio listener 
and TV viewer is constantly re- 
minded that the Marines are doing 
this, or not doing that, he is not 
going to be unaware of the existence 
of the Marine Corps. In short, it is 
the function of the information serv- 
ices people, albeit but one of their 
functions, to ensure that an ade- 
quate flow of news — information — 
is maintained between the Marine 
Corps and the 165,000,000 people 
who support it and whom it protects. 
This pure publicity function is now 
and has been for many years in ca- 
pable hands. 
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Public relations —or “public re- 
lating,” as the boys engaged in the 
practice express it — has to do with 
the much broader, hence less tan- 
gible area of public understanding, 
of public acceptance of the Marine 
Corps and its mission. And HQMC 
cannot possibly undertake to assure 
good public relations for the Marine 
Corps without the earnest co-opera- 
tion of every officer. Each officer, in 
turn, must be equipped with at least 
some measure of understanding and 
appreciation of public relations: 
what it can do, what it cannot do; 
what it is, what it is not. Let’s try 
to tie all this together and see what 
PR can mean for the individual offi- 
cer and senior NCO. 

We have suggested that public 
relations begins at home. The tech- 
nical term for this is internal public 
relations, which at first glance may 
strike you as being gobbledygook for 
“morale.” In a sense, it is. The 
leader whose troops are busy, fed 
and trained, most likely has what we 
call a “good outfit,” which should be 
any leader’s first consideration. But 
an outfit which is both “ready” and 
happy to be ready is an officer's 
dream come true. Motivating troops 
to be happy is not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a leader’s primary 
responsibility; his task, rather, is to 
provide the Marine Corps with an- 
other strong link in the long chain 
of total military preparedness. At 
the same time, an officer can help 
considerably in stimulating good in- 
ternal public relaticus simply by 
having an enlightened attitude to- 


ward those devices by which good 
internal public relations can be 
achieved: by co-operating with the 
people who channel news about his 
individual Marines to their commu- 
nity news media via the Fleet Home 
Town News Center; by giving per- 
sonal, sincere and _ reservation-less 
support to all off-duty activities of 
his troops; by never forgetting that 
his men deserve to be considered as 
individuals in every feasible situa- 
tion; and by generally making every 
contribution within his power to- 
ward ensuring that his men tell the 
world at large that theirs is the best 
outfit in the battalion, regiment, or 
division because, individually and 
collectively, they believe it is the best 
outfit. 

Another technical term connected 
with the practice of public relations 
is community relations. The Inspec- 
tor-Instructors at the Organized Re- 
serve units know a good deal about 
community relations — they have to. 
Commanding generals and com- 
manders of posts and stations know 
a good deal about it, too. In tan- 
gible terms, the practice of good 
community relations involves the ef- 
fective use of such PR devices as the 
open house, participation in commu- 
nity events and affairs, the mainte- 
nance of cordial relations with com- 
munity leaders and social groups, 
and the like. For Capt X, Maj Y, 
and LtCol Z, however, the practice 
of good community relations may 
entail nothing more than participa- 
tion in local youth programs, a 
proper attitude toward foreign na- 
tionals while overseas, or even intra- 
community relations with other 
units of the division or post, or with 
his fellow artillery officers in the 
other battalions. Community rela- 
tions, in a word, has to do with that 
business about every meeting be- 
tween the representative of an insti- 
tution—the Marine Corps—and the 
general public being a step in the 
overall flow of outgoing public rela- 
tions. The officer who neglects his 
role in the practice of good commu- 
nity relations shirks his responsibil- 
ity as a representative of the Marine 
Corps. 

That it is a command responsibil- 
ity is one facet of Marine Corps pub- 
lic relations which cannot be over- 
stressed. Public relations in itself, as 
has been said many times is a 2-way 
street: it is the obstruction-free com- 
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munication link between the Marine 
Corps and the public. Within the 
Corps, too, PR must be a 2-way 
street. The commander must not 
only practice whatever he knows and 
understands about public relations 
in all its aspects but must also en- 
courage that practice in_ realistic 


turn must implement the command- 
er’s concepis into practical realiza- 
tion. The fact is, as one hopes the 
sketchy history of Marine Corps PR 
presented here has indicated, that 
we have had a succession of Com- 
mandants who have firmly believed 
in both the philosophy and the prac- 





relations. The establishment of the 
Corps’ reputation in this country 
and throughout the world is due in 
no small measure to the understand- 
ing by these Commandants that 
public relations is most certainly a 
command responsibility. It would 
seem asking little of the rest of us to 


terms among his subordinates who in 


The Naval Reserve Public Relations Officer Course 


#® LAST SUMMER, 11 Navy and 6 Marine Corps 
Reserve officers attended the first Naval Reserve 
Public Relations Officer Course, conducted at the 
Navy’s Great Lakes Journalist School. This was a 
2-week version of the regular 5-week Information 
Officers’ Training Course the Navy gives on a con- 
tinuing basis for its officers having Information 
designators and for an occasional Marine Corps 
officer. 

It seems to me both courses merit serious attention 
for possible attendance by both career and Reserve 
officers, as applicable. For the Reserve officer active 
in, or closely associated with, his local Marine Corps 
unit, the “short course” in public relations (or public 
information) affords an excellent opportunity for 
gaining an informed insight into the why-and-how of 
good PR at that level. For the career officer, the 
longer course offers a solid backgrounding in the 
techniques and applications of the now highly pro- 
fessionalized practice of public relations in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

Conducted as something of an informal seminar, 
with plenty of time given over to specific PR case- 
problems of Reserve commanding and information 
officers, the course introduces the student to Navy 
and Marine Corps organizational structure, concepts 
and philosophy, in addition to a familiarity with per- 
tinent directives and operating procedures. “The 
book” is given as the source of guidance in the con- 
duct of Reserve public information procedure, but 
pains are also taken to point out that every public 
relations problem is different from the last one. In 
short, the duties and responsibilities of the ISO are 
shown in their proper framework of reference within 
the overall public relations mission. 

Above all, those two major stumbling blocks most 
often found in the pathway of successful PR for the 
local Marine Corps Reserve — community relations 
and relationships with all the mass media of commu- 
nication that constitute today’s “press” — are given 
the full treatment by instructors who appreciate 
that the Reserve ISO typically is an officer whose 
MOS is far removed from the 43 field. 

By no means the least valuable feature of the 
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course are the tours of small radio stations and daily 
newspapers in the Chicago area and a day-long tour 
of one of the big Chicago TV stations and a metro- 
politan daily. Here, the Reserve ISOs (and officers 
having command or administrative responsibilities 
in their home town Reserve units) get a first-hand 
insight into what the media men themselves want, 
expect and appreciate from the military. 

If I could make a recommendation regarding this 
two-week Reserve Public Relations Officer Course 
(the initial one was conducted as something of an 
experiment) it would be along these lines: 

1. That Headquarters undertake a study of the 
feasibility of working out with the Navy a plan 
whereby the course could be offered a sufficient 
number of times each summer to enable as many 
Marine Corps Reserve officers as possible the oppor- 
tunity to attend it; 

2. That the course be established as something of 
a “must” course for all field grade or commanding 
officers in the Organized Reserve; for all officers per- 
forming associate duty of any kind in a public in- 
formation capacity; for requesting officers of any 
rank who have Research billets requiring close and 
continuous contact with the public; and for a limited 
number of qualified Inactive Reserve officers. 

I am aware that these proposals beg a number of 
very weighty questions regarding Reserve and Head- 
quarters administrative and fiscal problems. Still, I 
cannot help but believe that, in order to nurse along 
and give impetus to the Corps’ Reserve program, we 
must seize upon every possible device to better our 
ability to do just that. 

It is a very thin line, in my view, that separates 
general public approbation of the Corps and its 
Reserve activities, and the attraction to and partici- 
pation in those activities of both recruits and dis- 
charged Marines. I should not presume to suggest 
that the taking of a two-week course in public rela- 
tions by appropriate Reserve officers will accomplish 
anything like complete fulfillment of these goals. 
But I do submit, most earnestly, that we can help the 
cause considerably by making ourselves more skillful 
practitioners of public relations at all levels. 

Capt R. Lindsay US #@ MC 
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IPLINE HAS 


no MOS 


You can’t assign a number to it, but the CO who invests in 


®@ DIscipLine Is A MANIFESTATION 
of morale and esprit de corps in the 
individual and in the unit. It is a 
conditioned reaction, developed and 
maintained to produce dividends in 
combat or in garrison. 

Recognition of the conditioning 
processes was evident in the re- 
sponses given by students of the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, Quantico, to the 
problem of developing discipline in 
a hypothetical FMF unit, newly or- 
ganized and manned by inexperi- 
enced personnel, officer and enlisted. 
Students of the Junior School and 
COS put aside maps, grease pencils 
and reference texts and called upon 
their own resources in attacking the 
problems presented. Working in 
committees, the student-conferees 
were able to utilize the wealth and 
variety of experience which they pos- 
sessed to produce a solution to this 
ever present challenge to leadership. 

Guided by the conclusions of vari- 
ous disciplinary studies, pointing out 
the symptoms of the offense-prone 
situation and the offense-prone indi- 
vidual, these officers, represented all 
ranks from lieutenant to major. All 
had unrestricted ground and avia- 
tion MOSs. These officers came up 
with recommendations which may 
be divided, for convenience sake, 
into 5 groups: leadership, adminis- 
tration, training, special services, 
and military justice. These group- 
ings are exclusive and many of the 
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it while in garrison will reap dividends in combat 


By Maj R. S. Stubbs, Il 


suggestions under one _ heading 
might be as well placed under an- 
other. It might be added, also, that 
the suggestions set forth here were 
not all unanimously reported, but 
cumulatively they may aid unit lead- 
ers in formulating productive disci- 
plinary policies. 


Leadership 


Most of the points listed here are 
those to which we pay lip service at 
least, but in this alone there is an 
awareness of the validity of these 
basic leadership concepts. 

Each person in responsibility in 
the unit must exercise leadership at 
his level. He must know his men 
and the problems which each one 
has and, conversely, the men must 
know the unit’s mission and _ its 
problems. It is a psychological axiom 
that one will do better work and be 
happier doing it if he is conscious 
of his superior’s interest in him and 
in his work. A more immediate con- 
sequence of this attention by unit 
leaders is the discovery of personal 
problems of their men, problems 
which may be solved before disci- 
plinary infractions ensue. 

Hand in hand with the leader's 
inquiries and interviews with his 
men must be the opportunity for the 
man to bring his problems to his 
superiors, his squad leader, his pla- 
toon leader and his company com- 
mander. This involves little more 


than the proper application of the 
request mast procedure. 

If proper emphasis on personal 
contacts is made by senior command- 
ers, one beneficial result is the en- 
hancing of the NCO’s stature in the 
eyes of his men. We continually 
preach greater responsibility and 
greater exercise of leadership by the 
NCO, then turn around and emascu- 
late from him all functions but 
middle man transmission of orders 
and instructions. He, whether squad 
leader, platoon sergeant, or first ser- 
geant, must know his men and be 
the one to whom they first turn for 
advice and assistance. The military 
society has been traditionally pater- 
nalistic; retention of this tradition 
will deter the immature or inexperi- 
enced from turning to their own de- 
vices to solve their problems, real or 
imagined. The most common solu- 
tion for them — and the most inap- 
propriate for the Marine Corps — 
is unauthorized absence or, worse, 
desertion. 

In addition to the personal con- 
tacts with his men, the enterprising 
commander may reap dividends 
from correspondence with the fam- 
ilies of his men. In his letter he can 
explain the mission of the unit, the 
man’s job, leave and liberty policies, 
procedures for obtaining emergency 
leave, services of the Red Cross, 
Navy Relief and other things by 


which the family can better appre- 
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ciate the role of their son or hus- 
band in the Marine Corps. 


Administration 


The military service becomes a 
bureaucracy once it sets its ideas on 
paper — “make 10 copies and pass 
the buck,” and many disciplinary 
problems have their genesis therein. 
The student conferees really laid a 
pile of troubles at this door! 

One theme must be entwined in 
the unit’s administrative practices 
and procedures: “No Marine shall 
be treated as a number on an IBM 
card or as a square in an organiza- 
tion chart.” This thought is a con- 
tinuation of the leadership concept 
calling for personal attention. Spe- 
cific subjects which came under con- 
sideration included: 

1) Prompt handling of corre- 
spondence affecting individuals; 2) 
Expeditious handling of emergency 
leave requests, with the decision of 
approval or disapproval resting in 
the battalion/squadron commander; 
3) Increased use of long (96-hour) 
liberty, where no impairment of 
unit efficiency will result; 4) Publi- 
cation of a formal leave and liberty 
policy. This policy to include equal 
liberty for all hands (regardless of 
marital status), explanation of serv- 
ices of the Red Cross and Navy Re- 
lief, emergency leave request proce- 
dures, insurance that each man go- 
ing on leave understands his leave 
papers and that he has adequate 
funds, special liberties for meritori- 
ous performances of duty, maximum 
liberty on holidays and week-ends, 
and, use of unit transportation to 
assist men in reaching travel centers; 
5) Plan training, working parties 
and guard duties in advance — and 
stick to plans — so that individuals 
can make private plans; 6) Open ex- 
changes, commissaries, laundry and 
cleaning facilities, etc at hours when 
the men can use them, and restrict 
them to the men’s use during those 
hours; 7) Periodic pay record inspec- 
tion to insure that individuals have 
no major money problems; and 8) 
Let the company commanders main- 
tain or have easy access to service 
record books. 

The handling of mess duty war- 
ranted some observations. It was 
considered that 30 days should be 
considered the maximum period for 
mess duty and that such duty should 
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not be assigned as a punitive meas- 
ure. 

Classification and assignment of 
personnel must be the subject of 
continuing scrutiny by unit leaders 
to detect dissatisfaction and misas- 
signments. Intra-unit assignments 
should be reduced in order to main- 
tain unit integrity. Ninety days 
should be the maximum time for 
one duty other than in one’s pri- 
mary MOS (although intra-occupa- 
tional field rotation was considered 
desirable), unless the man is on a 
training assignment. 


Training 


Two aspects of training were 
stressed. One was the proper admin- 
istration and conduct of training; 
the other, the use of training as a 
vehicle for the development of 
morale and esprit. 

Training plans should provide 
adequate administrative time; should 
tie in with “extra-curricula” activi- 
ties, travel schedules etc should con- 
sider domestic problems of men 
(night training, for example, should 
not be planned for Fridays and 
week-ends); leave, except emergency, 
should be restricted during the train- 
ing period as it tends to de-empha- 
size the importance of training. 
Parades, inspections and ceremonies 
should be planned at frequent inter- 
vals. Alternate training plans should 
be prepared and variety in all phases 
of training should be stressed. 

Training should be employed to 
foster unit competition; therefore, 
unit integrity should be maintained 
where possible during training. 
“Field days” for athletic and mili- 
tary subjects competitions should be 
planned with a beer party or similar 
award for the winning unit. 

Instruction of enlisted men should 
be by NCOs, under the supervision 
of officers; NCOs should be _ in- 
structed by officers. 

Avoid changes in training sched- 
ules. This harassing detail was con- 
sidered most important by the con- 
ferees—but, then, they are students! 


Special Services 
The guiding spirit of the special 
services program should be that if a 
man can’t get to recreational facili- 
ties, bring them to him. Any pro- 
gram must be supported and encour- 
aged by the officers and NCOs. 








The emphasis of the special serv- 
ices program should be on organiza- 
tional participation, whether it takes 
the form of organized athletics or 
unit parties. Each unit should have 
an enlisted recreational committee 
with representation from all ranks, 
and the desires of the men for the 
program should be solicited. 


Each new man joining the unit 
should receive an orientation as tc 
the policies and procedures of the 
post and the unit, travel facilities, 
special services program, the services 
of the Red Cross, Navy Relief, the 
chaplain and legal assistance. 


Military Justice 


The Uniform Code of Military 
Justice should not be a mystery to 
the officers and men of the unit. The 
punitive aspects of the Code should 
be considered as deterrents rather 
than as final retribution. 

Training should include UCMJ 
instruction with the punitive conse- 
quences treated in terms of individ- 
ual losses. Officers should be re- 
quired to complete extension courses 
or equivalents in the administration 
and practice of the Code and should 
be rotated through the various jobs 
at special court level. 

Prompt handling of investigations 

and recommendations for trial 
should be preceded by prompt and 
accurate reporting of offenses. This 
presupposes proper administration 
of Article 15 and office hours at com- 
pany level. 
First offenses must be handled 
firmly, but severity and the adminis- 
tration of punishments should be 
consistent throughout the unit. Unit 
commanders should conduct peri- 
odic interviews with previous offend- 
ers to ascertain any disposition to- 
wards further offenses. 

Personnel, officer and _ enlisted, 
should be encouraged to attend 
courts-martial. 


@ THESE PRINCIPLES might well 
form a check-list for unit command- 
ers in the practice of preventive dis- 
cipline. They represent the thought 
of some 200 contemporaries who 
have experienced or will experience 
problems of similar nature to those 
now encountered throughout the 
Marine Corps. The investment in 
discipline in garrison insures divi- 
dends in combat. US # MC 
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Don’t sit around and moan — break out the book and correct all mistakes 





on the spot. Above all, set the example and supervise — 





JACK ’EM UP! 





@® NEARLY EVERY ISSUE OF THE 
GAZETTE in recent months has con- 
tained articles dealing with the uni- 
form, morale, administration, train- 
ing and such imponderables as esprit 
de corps. In addition to the articles, 
there have been numerous letters 
written to the editor concerning 
these same subjects. All of the ar- 
ticles and letters point up one thing 
—the writers are positive that the 
Corps is not what it should be, and 
through the medium of letters and 
articles are trying to eliminate errors 
in the system and to correct faulty 
execution of directives issued from 
higher authority. 

It’s good to see there is an interest 
in such things, but it’s bad to see in 
print, that the provisions of the 
Marine Corps Manual, Naval Regu- 
lations and the various Marine Corps 
orders and memoranda concerning 
these subjects have either been en- 
tirely overlooked or deliberately dis- 
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regarded. For most of the letters and 
articles tell us not what is being 
done in conformity with these direc- 
tives, but what is being done to 
circumvent them or to make them 
ineffective. 

The following is written, not in 
criticism of what has been previously 
written within the pages of the 
GAZETTE, but rather in augmenta- 
tion of that writing, and to pin- 
point the source of the faults which 
appear to exist in our Corps. In so 
doing it is hoped that either through 
shame, or anger, or both, that all of 
us will turn-to and get on with the 
business of making ourselves the 
best Marines possible. 

To begin with, let us take up the 
subject of the personnel who are 
with us in the Corps today. Almost 
constantly you hear—‘“These people 
just don’t measure up to the people 
we had in ’32!” or “I told that clown 
to do so-and-so . . . he’s just not 











worth the Kiwi on a good Marine's 
shoes!’ 

It’s common practice among those 
Old Salts (Old Salts who came in 
‘way back in ’46 when there was a 
clothing survey!) to bewail the ma- 
terial with which they must work 
and who are very discouraged with 
their lot in trying to make some- 
thing of the privates under their 
command. 

The Marine of today, plus or mi- 
nus a degree of moral fibre which 
must be drilled into him at home 
prior to entering the service, is the 
same lad who was with us in the day 
of the high-top shoe and the heavy 
marching order. His physical appear- 
ance is the same, his uniform is 
nearly the same and his attitude, 
though colored by national feeling 
against things military, is just as 
good as it was during the time when 
a private drew $20.80 per month. 
Those of us who saw him pitted 
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against terrain, weather and a vi- 
cious opponent at Inchon, Hagaru- 
Ri, the Punchbowl and on other 
hills in Korea can testify to the fact 
that he is as rugged and as efficient 


_in the business of killing enemies of 


our country as were his predecessors 
at Peleliu, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
It would then appear that basically 
we are well off, and that there is ac- 
tually little wrong with the person- 
nel of the 1956 Marine Corps. 

In spite of the foregoing facts, we 
find that in general the Marine of 
today does not have the snap and 
precision, the adherence to tradi- 
tion, nor the esprit de corps that 
Marines. of the pre-World War II 
era had. 

We also find that the officers and 
NCOs do not have the same interest 
or knowledge of things professional, 
that the officers and NCOs of those 
days possessed. For instance, the re- 
sults of an inventory examination 
given to recent graduates of Basic 
School indicated that although all 
the material used for questions in 
the examination had been covered 
adequately, either in Basic School or 
in other instructional agencies with- 
in the FMF, and that the material 


was for the most part taken from the 
1953 edition of the Guidebook for 
Marines, only 30 per cent of the to- 
tal number of officers taking the 
examination made a passing grade. 
The officers who participated in the 
examination are considered to be 
the average caliber of Marine Corps 
officer found in our organizations 
today. Therefore, it can be assumed 
that if this same examination were 
to be given to any organization with- 
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in the Marine Corps, with no prior 
warning, as was the case here, that 
the results would be the same—and 
the implication is somewhat fright- 
ening. 

Military Courtesy, once a by-word 
in the Corps, is becoming almost 
non-existent. Again the fault lies 
not with the private alone. NCOs 
and officers alike share in this fault 
to a high degree, making it seem 
even worse by comparison. Certain 
of these individuals insist upon be- 
ing accorded the final ounce of cour- 
tesy from subordinates, while neg- 
lecting to give the minimum re- 
quired by regulations to their 
seniors. More than once I have ob- 

























served a lieutenant or a captain rep- 
rimand an enlisted man for not 
rendering the proper courtesy, and 
then completely ignore the presence 
of an officer senior in rank to him. 
These same officers post conspicuous 
signs on the doors of their office 
spaces or quarters which read 
“Knock! Uncover, then enter!” but 
when a senior officer enters that liv- 
ing space or office the occupants are 
either slow to struggle to their feet 
or do not rise at all, even when 
spoken to. 

As previously stated, the uniform 
of today is much the same as the one 
worn by Marines, rather proudly, I 
might add, prior to the Big War. To 
be sure, certain modifications and 
refinements have been undertaken, 
for the most part to advantage, over 
the past 15 years. None of these 
changes are radical departures from 
the uniform of the past, nor has 
there been a change in the proper 
way articles of this uniform are to be 


worn. In spite of its changes, the 
Marine Corps Manual still has the 
straight scoop on such things—if one 
is inclined to open it. 

In the matter of uniform, with the 
exception of certain die-hards who 
want a particular piece of hardware 
or leather re-adopted for general use, 
there is little quarrel with the uni- 
form as issued, or in the manner 
specified for the wearing of it. Uni- 
form Regulations are clear and con- 
cise, diagrams, photographs and 
drawings are available as graphic 
aids and there is no legitimate rea- 
son for any Marine to be out of uni- 
form or incorrectly attired at any 
time. Yet a quick look around will 
indicate that there are more violators 
of uniform regulations than there 
are conformists. I recall that in an 
issue of the GAZETTE some months 
ago, a sergeant wrote in to say that 
in spite of being schooled for many 
hours by his company officer, and 
after being shown that the garrison 
cap could be worn correctly, he ob- 
served several senior officers who 
wore their garrison caps in a non- 
regulation manner. He went on to 
















state that it must, therefore, be the 
fault of the cap and that to rectify 
things the present cap should be dis- 
carded for one of another cut. It was 
proper and normal for the sergeant 
to wonder about the manner in 
which the senior officers wore their 
caps, and perhaps just as proper not 
to criticize them for it. But it was 
just as improper to promptly disre- 
gard the directives of the Comman- 
dant, merely because someone senior 
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to his officer chose to do so. As a 
further example, again concerning 
the: garrison cap, during 5 months 
recently spent in the Mediterranean 
aboard ship, 2 of the field officers of 
the battalion corrected all ranks 
daily, on the spot, including officers 
when necessary. Though it might 
appear that this was making work 
for the 2 officers concerned, it re- 
sulted in the correct wearing and 
sizing of garrison caps within the 
battalion. The same situation ap- 
plies to all items of the uniform; 
there is a proper way to wear them, 
but they will not be worn that way 
unless the individual is taught that 
way and then constantly checked. 

Why is the situation described in 
the foregoing paragraphs prevalent 
within the Corps today? Is it be- 
cause our enlisted men and officers 
have not been properly instructed in 
recruit depots or the Basic School? 
Is it because once taught they have 
never been required to abide by 
regulations? Or have they been al- 
lowed by their seniors to go through 
normal courtesies in a sloppy man- 
ner, to dress improperly and to get 
by with less than the minimum pro- 
fessional requirements in _ their 
knowledge of the military? All indi- 
cations point to the latter as the 
main reason for these shortcomings. 
What can we do to overcome them 
and insure that our Marine of 1956 
and our Old Salts of 1946 are 
squared away and able to maintain 
and uphold the ‘heritage that has 
come to them? 

No command is ever better than 
its leaders. If the commanding off- 
cer of a unit is neglectful in his du- 
ties, his subordinate leaders will be 
also. If he presents a poor appear- 


ance, does not demand the respect 
due his rank and position, or does 
not participate in the training which 
he specifies for his troops and for his 
junior officers, his command will 
follow suit. Then if he allows his 
juniors to accomplish tasks within 
the unit which he himself should do, 
or is discourteous to his seniors, 
either openly or by implication, he 
wili find his outfit does not measure 
up to the standards expected of Ma- 
rine Corps units. 


The top man of any organization, 
enlisted or commissioned, undergoes 
a minute inspection of his dress and 
of his actions daily, from his con- 
temporaries, his juniors and_ his 
seniors. He can ill-afford to step out 
of line or deviate from those regula- 
tions affecting his uniform, military 
courtesy, discipline or his perform- 
ance of duty in the field or in garri- 
son. He, of all the officers and men 
of his command, should comply im- 
plicitly with the specific regulations 
laid down for his unit and with 
those which are general throughout 
the Marine Corps. 


His example in all things must be 
flawless. To set such an example he 
must expend the maximum in time 
and effort and money. Such expendi- 
tures are more than worth the cost, 
for by such example the commander 
creates a pattern on which his sub- 
ordinates can base their dress and 
conduct and be assured that they are 
right in what they do. Such small 
things as the squared-away garrison 
cap, the clean belt, the gleaming belt 
buckle, and tip cut at the specified 
length, spit-shined shoes, clean, prop- 
erly arranged ribbons and _ badges, 
and last but not least, the swagger 
stick carried in a military manner 
(Not used to conduct mock duels as 
I once saw 2 officers do, in front 
of 2 companies of Basic School stu- 
dents!) These are but a few of the 
items that are mandatory for any 
commander of troops. If he observes 
these things and insists that his sub- 
ordinates do likewise, it will not be 
long before his entire command will 
fall in line. If he observes those 
things, previously discussed, he will 
carry on his example to the field, 
and will there display his knowledge 
of his weapons, his personnel and 
the tactics applicable to the size of 
his unit. By so illustrating his mili- 
tary efficiency and proficiency in the 


field he further exemplifies correct- 
ness in all fields of military endeavor, 
and inspires his subordinates by 
such action to emulate him in the 
field as in garrison. What is more 
important, he instills in them the 
desire to keep pace with the com. 
mander professionally. It is not an 
easy job, but true command duties 
seldom are. If the example is set, 
there can be do doubt of the out- 
come, it will be as good or as bad as 
the ones which we provide for our 
subordinates. 

In all types of military instruction 
we know that there is usually a nor- 
mal sequence. We begin by letting 
the student know the reason for in- 
struction in a given subject, we in- 
troduce the subject, we ¢emonstrate, 
or show by example how certain 
things work. Finally, especially dur- 
ing periods of practical application 
with weapons, maps or other train- 
ing aids, we supervise the student's 
effort to master the training require- 
ment. 

Every day spent in the Marine 
Corps is a day in which one is either 
under instruction or is in the proc- 
ess of instructing others. It follows, 
therefore, that if a commander issues 
an order or is directed by higher 
authority to comply with a directive 
or order, that it is not only his re- 
sponsibility to have the order pro- 
mulgated, but also to insure that the 
contents of that order are under- 
stood by all members of his com- 
mand (which in essence is instruc- 
tion). And by supervision, either 
personal or through the medium of 
his staff or unit commanders, he 
must make certain that the order is 
carried out to the fullest extent of 
its meaning. 
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In our Marine Corps of 1956 there 
exists a dangerous tendency, upon 
receipt of an order, to do one of 3 
things: 1) go to the commander and 
complain that the order is unjust 
and unworkable; 2) interpret the 
order to suit one’s self; or 3) disre- 
gard the order entirely. As a direct 


result of this, directives trom 
HQMC are not being complied 
with, even after being promulgated 
for periods in excess of 12 months. 
The garrison cap, the belt and 
buckle, and the use of rubber bands 
to blouse utility trousers are all 
prime examples of deliberate disre- 
gard for lawful and duly promul- 
gated orders. One has only to pick 
up a copy of any publication which 
depicts the Marine Corps in train- 
ing, in garrison or on leave to see 
the many violations of uniform reg- 
ulations. 

At one time, back in the days 
when the Corps’ total strength rang 
up at around 15,000 men and off- 
cers, it may have been possible to 
put one’s feet up on the desk, issue 
an order and have it accomplished 
within a reasonable time. We are, 
unfortunately, not in that position 
today, for the increase in personnel 
has brought with it a decrease in 
trained NCOs and officers, and su- 
pervision not only by the platoon 
leader, but by the company com- 
mander, is the order of the day if we 
ever hope to get back on our feet 
again. 

Supervision in the military means 
a lot more than a cursory glance, a 
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pat on the back, or a growl, as the 
case may be. Whether we like it or 
not we must be constantly alert for 
minor or major discrepancies in uni- 
form, conduct, courtesy or training. 
We must be ready to correct them 
on the spot, not hours later when 
the edge has worn off. Unit leaders 
can not allow mistakes to be made 
even once, for in so doing they start 
a trend, and one that is very difficult 
to halt. Some years ago I was dis- 
turbed to see that instruction in the 
Basic School said that when the indi- 
vidual rifleman or BAR man was in 
the attack he always rolled over at 
least once after hitting the deck to 
take up a firing position. Nothing 
was said about rolling being a field 
expedient that had its inception in 
jungles of the British Solomon Is- 
lands. Nor was the fact mentioned 
that in open terrain this practice 
could lead to an early death. As late 
as last year, second lieutenants ar- 
riving in the FMF from Quantico 
swore up and down that they had 
been taught that rolling over was the 
only way they had ever been shown 
to take up a firing position. A letter 
to the Commanding Officer, Basic 
School was enough to convince me 
that if such had been the case, at 
present it is not, and that future in- 
struction will. indicate that the roll 
is a method which is used under spe- 
cial conditions of terrain and foliage. 
Though the correction has been 
made, improper supervision some- 
where along the line has given us 
whole regiments of captains and 
lieutenants, who through no fault of 
their own, were, and may still be, 
convinced that what they heard was 


correct in every detail. The same 
things, though less important in the 
long run, occur daily in the Marine 
Corps. 

It is time that supervision at all 
levels is instituted, and that each 
of us exert maximum effort to carry 
it through in the execution of rou- 
tine orders and training. As in set- 
ting a good example, real super- 
vision is a time-consuming, brain- 
wearying job, but one that is not so 
difficult that it can’t be carried 
through to a successful conclusion 
by people who really want to be Ma- 
rines, and who want their subordi- 
nates to be the best in the Corps. 

There is no easy way to military 
success. He who is a member of the 
Corps for security and an 0800 to 
1600 job, will complain loudly, bit- 
terly and with no justification, about 
the enlisted Marine, his low GCT 
and his inability to read the minds 
of his seniors. This same character 
will complain about the no-good, 
fouled-up, unreasonable order which 
he has just received from higher 
echelon. Such people will continue 
to heave their feet up onto the desk, 
smoke the big black cigars, duel with 
swagger sticks, criticize the Corps 
loudly and head for the golf course 
or the swimming pool as soon after 
1500 as seems advisable. Those of 
us who are Marines, and who want 
to be better ones will sharpen-up, get 
the dips out of our caps, shine the 
shoes and brass, get a new set of rib- 
bons, break out the field manuals, 
set the example, and then, through 
thorough and consiant supervision 
see to it that our subordinates do 
likewise. 
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For over a year company grade officers have 


been ordered to supply duty; YOU may be uext! 


@ RECENTLY A NUMBER OF OFFICERS 
who always considered themselves 
dyed-in-the-wool line officers found 
themselves with a set of orders to the 
Marine Corps Supply School and a 
2-year detail to supply duty. As a 
result, an old buddy whom you have 
not seen for many moons turns up 
occasionally and, after carefully 
avoiding the subject of present as- 
signment, he finally confesses — He 
is a supply officer! “What? No!! Not 
you!! How in the world did that 
happen?” 

For over a year now certain se- 
lected company grade officers have 
been receiving orders to a course of 
instruction at the Marine Corps Sup- 
ply School at Camp Lejeune to be 
followed by one 2-year assignment 
in a supply billet. The basic direc- 
tive on this program was contained 
in Marine Corps Memo’ #103-54. 

At the Supply School, the 2-year 
detail supply officer is given instruc- 
tion in basic supply subjects such as: 
Materiel Stock Lists and Allowances, 
Fiscal Accounting, Property Ac- 
counting (Organic and Stock Ac- 
counts), Procurement, Subsistence, 
Freight Transportation and an ap- 
preciation course in Logistics. Early 
in his tour at the school the neo- 
phyte becomes aware of the fact that 
supply is not a maze of hieroglyphics 
which are understood only by an 
esoteric group of mystics. 

Like any other assignment in the 
Marine Corps, supply is merely the 
application of fundamentals tem- 
pered with good judgment. The 
fundamentals of administration in 
supply procedures are very detailed 
but not complicated. He could, for 
instance, learn the procedures while 
on the job. Of course, if he did 
learn them in this manner he would 
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not get as objective a coverage as in 
the school. Also, the most undesir- 
able feature of any on-the-job train- 
ing is that the student is required to 
learn detailed matter while under 
the normal pressures of a new and 
demanding assignment—telephones 
jangling, requests from the people 
whom he serves and other distrac- 
tions which are a part of the supply 
officer’s world. At the school he 
studies supply administration under 
ideal conditions. He is able to learn 
the fundamentals so well that they 
become second nature. 

Granted, the student does not 
leave the school a polished, seasoned 
supply officer. Neither did he leave 
Quantico a professional infantry 
troop leader. In both cases, he leaves 
the school with a head full of fun- 
damentals which are later applied 
while on the job. 

Probably the most important thing 
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that the school does for the officer 
newly assigned to a supply detail is 
to develop confidence in himself to- 
ward his assignment. He will not 
have to stumble over the-minor ad- 
ministrative details and, therefore, 
will be able to keep a free mind for 
the planning and management as- 
pects. 

Upon graduation, the officer is as- 


signed an appropriate MOS in the 5 


30 field which he carries as a pri- 


mary during his tour in supply. In | 


the meantime, his former primary 
is carried as secondary. This process 
will be reversed upon completion of 
his tour with supply unless he re- 
quests otherwise. 

There are a variety of assignments 
available after completion of the 
school — post accountable officer, as- 
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signment to one of the major base | 
service elements or a supply center | 


such as Albany or Barstow, or per- | 


haps, if he is due for FMF duty, an 
assignment to either a combat or 
service element of the FMF. 

While the fresh-caught suppl) 
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officer is new at his assignment he 
finds that contrary to beliefs he had 
previously entertained, his job is not 
merely keeping the books. Although 
this is basic, it is not conclusive in 
itself. He discovers new and fasci- 
nating areas of endeavor which he 
had not anticipated. 

For instance, in an organic ac- 
count he functions as a special staff 
officer. As such, he advises the “4,” 
other staff officers and the command- 
ing officer on supply matters. He 
assists the “4” in the planning of 
operations as those plans pertain to 
supply and he advises other staff 
officers when their problems require 
his attention. Finally, the command- 
ing officer will frequently come di- 
rectly to his supply officer when the 
problem is of a technical nature and 
relating only to supply. 

The supply officer is required to 
conduct technical inspections and 
staff visits within the command. In 
the technical inspections time is at- 
forded for a more detailed analysis 
of the supply operation of the sub- 
ordinate unit than is normal during 
the routine command inspection 
which is usually performed by the 
“4.” He learns that many problems 
can be resolved during staff visits 
which, if referred to command chan- 
nels, might be unncessarily magni- 
fied. The techniques learned in 
these dealings will be retained and 
later applied in his future assign- 
ments. 

The supply ofhicer at any level 
gains experience in drafting routine 
orders pertaining to technical sup- 
ply matters. By taking positive meas- 
ures in this area he ensures that or- 
ders pertaining to supply procedures 
are current and are understandable 
to the line officers who must work 
with the orders. In this, as in many 
of his other functions, he finds that 
his line background stands him in 
good stead because of his under- 
standing of the troop leaders’ prob- 
lems. 

Another interesting function 
which requires his personal atten- 
tion is the planning and manage- 
ment of his supply section. In the 
stock account or large post account, 
this will be of greater magnitude 
since he will supervise both military 
and civilian personnel in greater 
numbers and he will have cogni- 
zance over a larger bulk of materiel. 
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In the otgamic account, he learns 
of the necessity tor close liaison and 
.o-operation between the supply ofh- 
cer and the “4.” He recognizes the 
desirability of being in on the 
ground floor of planning in order 
that completed plans will be amen- 
able to the capabilities of his section. 

In dealing with the people whom 
he serves, the supply officer finds 
that diplomacy is the keynote. Sel- 
dom will he be able to satisfy every 
request. Not infrequently, people 
“want it yesterday” and occasionally 
the item desired is completely be- 
yond reach. Now, comes the prob- 
lem of telling the person “No” and 
making him like it. Telling him 
that he doesn’t “rate it” or trying to 
convince him that he doesn’t need it 
is hardly the approach. These per- 


sonal relationships are edifying. 





The commanding officer holds the 
supply officer personally responsible 
tor the success or failure of the sup- 
ply functions of the unit. Therefore, 
there must be complete exploitation 
of every feasible means to get the 
job done rather than denying sup- 
ply merely because the required item 
is not listed in an allowance publica- 
tion. This presents a definite chal- 
lenge and spells the difference be- 
tween “bookkeeper” and “supply 
officer.” 

The above is a description of the 
program and what one may expect 
while in it. Now, why should we 
have such a program? 

To my mind the benefits are two- 
told: to the Marine Corps: and to 
the individual. 


krom the standpoint of over-all 
benefits to the Corps, a contiaua! 
addition of new blood into the sup- 
ply personnel structure is highly de- 
sirable. New faces bring new ideas. 
It is true that there is a cadre of 
officers who have elected a supply 
career —SDOs, LDOs and warrant 
specialists. But these personnel, 
quantity-wise, do not make up the 
bulk of officer personnel required 
for supply billets. Line officers as- 
signed to supply details participate 
in and are counted upon heavily to 
make the supply system a going con- 
cern. Perhaps as a significant by- 
product of the program of training 
unrestricted officers in supply is that 
a number of highly qualified officers 
who would not otherwise be at- 
tracted may decide upon a supply 
career. 

Concerning the benefits to the in- 
dividual (and of course this ulti- 
mately benefits the Corps), there are 
some things to be said. 


lt gives the officer an opportunity 
to make a closer appraisal than is 
afforded by reading paragraph 4350, 
MCM, of whether he might desire a 
supply career. : 


Further, in the supply field oppor- 
tunity is afforded to serve as a staff 
member in higher units than would 
be normal for the average company 
grade officer. In this assignment he 
not only learns the inner workings 
of supply at these levels, but he is 
exposed to the techniques of other 
functions as well. 

Finally, and probably the greatest 
benefit, it provides invaluable train- 
ing in one of the basic functions of 
command. Supply is fast evolving 
from the old days of the “734” re- 
ceipt, an antiquated accounting sys- 
tem and one small group of profes- 
sionals running the show. Today's 
commanders are required to person- 
ally devote more and more energies 
to fiscal matters, management ol 
funds and supply in general. After 
the training and experience gained 
in these fields the officer with this 
background of a tour in supply will 
be able to exercise this function of 
command with confidence when he 
is the commander of a major tactical 
unit. 

Therefore, it may be that today’s 
acting “sock merchants” may be to- 
morrow’s successful battalion com- 
manders US #@ MC 
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principles are simple but development comes only with 


® THE MISSION OF OUR DIVISION 
and force tank battalions is primarily 
to deliver effective direct fire support 
for the attacking infantry and to 
close with and destroy the enemy, 
his weapons and his material. 

This mission is predicated on the 
concept that in the Marine Corps, 
armor plays a strictly supporting 
role—no blitzkrieg and no use of 
armor on the grand scale. Patton 
or Rommel might not have agreed 
with this, but it serves our purpose 
well. 

We use our armor to form infan- 
try-tank teams. There are certain 
weaknesses inherent to both infantry 
and tanks. Fortunately, these weak- 
nesses do not correspond, thereby 
permitting one member of the team 
to compensate for the shortcomings 
of the other. For example, infantry 
can traverse almost any type of ter- 
rain, whereas the tanks are frequent- 
ly roadbound or otherwise channel- 
ized; infantry can normally spot 
targets readily, while the tanks, once 
buttoned up, are relatively blind. 
The infantry is actually ideally 
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THE INFANTRY-TANK TEAM 


A “‘nuts-and-bolts” discussion of our successful assault combination — 





By Capt R. J. Norton 











suited for locating and destroying 
hostile antitank weapons since it 
(individual infantrymen) are not 
considered a profitable target for 
these weapons. 

Now take a look at the other side 
of the ledger. Tanks are relatively 
immune to the weapons which cause 
the heaviest casualties among the 
infantry—mortars, artillery, machine 
guns and small arms. Tanks are 
capable of breaching barbed wire 
entanglements and creating paths 
through AP minefields, or overrun- 
ning automatic weapons positions. 
In short, they were designed to 
spearhead the assault whenever in- 
fantry-tank co-ordination has re- 
sulted in destruction or neutraliza- 
tion of hostile antitank weapons. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean that 
any time there’s a possibility of the 
enemy having an operational 75 
recoilless or a 3.5 left on his position, 
the infantry must lead. While the 








field practice 


tank costs upwards of $250,000—a 
man’s life is priceless. The tanks will 
take calculated risks just as the in- 
fantry does. I mean that when 
massed antitank weapons exist, 
which cannot be neutralized o 
destroyed prior to the attack, it is 
generally senseless to expend ou 
armor in an assault upon them. 

We're all generally familiar with 
the reasons for the infantry-tank 
team. So let’s cover the sources of 
Marine armor. 

Each infantry regiment has, or- 
ganic to its Antitank Company, one 
platoon of 5 medium gun tanks. The 
mission of these tanks is primarily 
the destruction of enemy armor— 
an antitank role. 

These tanks add mobility as well 
as firepower to the regiment’s anti- 
mechanized plan. Of course, if the 
threat of hostile armor is slight, these 
tanks may be committed to support 
attacking infantry units. 

The source of most of the tank: 
used to support the infantry, how 
ever, is the tank battalion organic to 
each Marine division. The major 
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fighting contribution of this tank 
battalion is its 70 medium gun tanks. 
They are broken down into 4 letter 
companies of 17 tanks each, plus the 
battalion commander’s and executive 
oficer’s tanks which are found in 
H&S Company. 

Included also in H&S Co is a pla- 
toon of 9 flamethrower tanks—par- 
ticularly effective against fortified 
emplacements. 

Rounding out the battalion’s com- 
plement of tracked vehicles are the 
tank recovery vehicles, or retrievers. 
Each letter company operates one, 
as does H&S Co—making a total of 
5 in the battalion. 

Another piece of equipment found 
extremely useful in the tank bat- 
talion is the tank-dozer. There are 
12 bulldozer blades organic to the 
battalion, and 3 of these normally 
find their way to each letter com- 
pany. They’re used for cutting or 
filling operations—often under fire 
—and come in handy for reduction 
of antitank obstacles, emergency road 
building and repairing, or grading 
steep stream banks to make fords. 
The blade can be mounted on any 
tank, but it does require a hydraulic 
fitting which prevents their being 
switched from one tank to another 
readily. The blade doesn’t interfere 
materially with the fighting capabil- 
ity of the tank and it can be jetti- 
soned from within if necessary. 

Our final source of tanks is Force 
Tank Battalion — one each in FMF 
Lant and FMF Pac. Their purpose 
is to augment the strength of the 
division tank battalion and to pro- 
vide the landing force with weapons 
capable of destroying major fortifi- 
cations or defeating heavily armored 
units. Their organization is quite 
similar to the division tank bat- 
talion, except for one less letter com- 
pany and no flame platoon —a total 
of 53 gun tanks, 4 tank recovery 
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vehicles and 9 dozer blades. 

Now we'll take a look at how the 
tank unit operates in support of the 
infantry. A knowledge of the tank 
company will help us. 

Our tank company—17 gun tanks 
as you recall—has 3 platoons of 5 
tanks each plus the headquarters 
tanks. 

These platoons operate in 2 sec- 
tions of 2 tanks each, and the pla- 
toon commander’s tank moves wher- 
ever necessary for him to best con- 
trol his unit. 

The sections, platoons and com- 
panies utilize the principle of fire 
and maneuver—both within and be- 
tween their own units and also in 
conjunction with the supported in- 
fantry to close with and destroy the 
enemy. 

Tanks are assigned to support the 
infantry in accordance with the 
number of tanks available, the situ- 
ation and the terrain involved. Let’s 
consider the case of a tank battalion, 
Marine division. 

The tank battalion commander— 
tank officer on the division special 
staff — makes recommendations for 
tank allocation based upon his re- 
connaissance and his estimate of the 
situation. 

The command relationships nor- 
mally recommended are: 

1) Tank battalion in division re- 
serve. The battalion is withheld to 
be committed in sufficient strength, 
at the time and place most likely to 
produce successful accomplishment 
of division’s mission. 

2) Tank battalion, or elements of 
the battalion in direct support of 
infantry units. This technique is 
commonly used since it offers the 
supported infantry unit the required 
tactical use of the tanks without in- 
curring the responsibility for their 
logistical support. In this method, 
the tank unit leader directs the ac- 
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tual tactical employment of his tanks 
as they support the infantry. 

8) Elements of the tank battalion 
attached to the infantry. This com- 
mand relationship is frequently used 
when the mission of the infantry- 
tank team will carry it beyond the 
logistical supporting range of the 
tank battalion. Examples might be 
an amphibious operation, or a task 
force assigned an independent mis- 
sion. 

Combinations of these techniques 
are possible and quite normal, of 
course. It would be a rare operation 
indeed which found an entire divi- 
sion tank battalion withheld or com- 
mitted to one mission. 


Success in any infantry-tank oper- 
ation depends heavily upon co-ordi- 
nation between the two elements. 
Joint planning at all levels of com- 
mand and constant liaison during 
the operation are essential. 

The 7 troop-leading steps of in- 
fantry and tank unit leaders should 
be carried out jointly whenever pos- 
sible. For example, right at the out- 
set of an operation, infantry and 
tankers should confer to determine 
the number and state of readiness of 
the tanks involved, determine spe- 
cial equipment requirements, ex- 
change enemy and friendly informa- 
tion, arrange to net infantry and 
tank radios and perform any other 
necessary co-ordinating functions. 

Following along in the troop lead- 
ing steps—the reconnaissance should 
be a joint one in which both infantry 
and tankers consider the terrain and 
make an estimate of the situation in 
the light of their own requirements, 
capabilities and limitations. Ex- 
change of ideas and information is 
vital at this stage. 

The plan adopted should be mu- 
tually acceptable and should make 
optimum use of the capabilities of 
each member of the combined-arms 
team. We'll talk more about this 
point later. 

Finally, the operation order itself 
should be issued to infantry and 
tank unit leaders jointly whenever 
possible, allowing both to clarify any 
points of misunderstanding which 
arise. 

Effective communication between 
infantry and tanks is the only way 
to ensure proper liaison and co-ordi- 
nation. Let’s consider next how this 
communication is effected. 
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The most common method of in- 
fantry-tank communication during 
combat is radio. Each tank carries a 
radio which has 2 separate sets of 
channels—set #1 for tank-to-tank 
communication, and set #2 for in- 
fantry-tank communication. 

Set #2 will net with the infantry 
platoon, commander’s AN/PRC-6, 
the company commander’s AN/ 
PRC-10 and the AN/PRC-8, which 
is a liaison radio normally sent from 
tank battallion to the supported 
unit. 

Pre-arrangement, sufficient time 
for the required frequency adjust- 
ments and a bit of luck are all that 
are normally required for effective 
infantry-tank communication. 


Expediency measures, of course, 
can be used to supplement normal 
communication channels. For exam- 
ple, spare infantry radios or AN/ 
PRC-8s can be placed abvard the 
tanks. 

Below infantry platoon level, and 
in cases where radio communication 
fails, the tanks can be contacted 
through the infantry-tank phone 
located in an armored box on the 
center rear of the tank hull. This 


phone is a push-to-talk-or-listen-type 


instrument. When the button lo- 
cated between the mouthpiece and 
earphone is pressed, the user is placed 
directly on the tank intercom sys- 
tem. Approximately 40 feet of wire 
wound on a spring tension reel allow 
the infantryman to take cover when 
using the phone. 

An SOP which we have found 
practical for use of the phone is this: 

1) Remove the phone from its 
box, press the button and listen. Do 
not interrupt conversations already 
in progress. 

2) When clear, identify yourself 
to the tank commander and send 
your message in clear concise terms. 
Think it out before starting to talk 
and use normal voice radio pro- 
cedure. 

3) Notify the tank commander 
when the mission is acomplished and 
replace the phone securely. 

4) A flashing red light on the 
phone box indicates that the tank 
commander wants to speak to the 
infantry. 

Visual means of communication 
are also effective. Standard hand and 
arm signals are understood by in- 
fantry and tankers alike. Pyrotech. 
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nics, Hays, panels or other systems 
limited only by the user’s ingenuity, 
can be employed—but it must be 
stressed that pre-arrangement is uec- 
essary for understanding. 

Now the infantry-tank attack it- 
self—we’ll talk first about the type 
of formation employed. 

In the normal course of events the 
infantry-tank attack will consist of 
either one or a series of waves of 
infantry and tanks. Whenever pos- 
sible, the tanks will lead-—particu- 
larly during the assault. The for- 
mation adopted should generally be 
the one: that makes the maximum 
possible use of the tank’s speed, fire- 
power and shock effect; which places 
the tanks on the objective first, effec- 
tively covered by other supporting 
weapons; and which allows the in- 
fantry to either join in the assault 
proper or to mop up and consolidate 
the ground gained. 

There are 2 more basic concepts. 
By covering them, many questions 
concerning this business of forma- 
tion will be answered. 

First is the method by which the 
infantry and its supporting weapons 
protect the tanks. Remember, tanks 
in the attack are frequently blind, 
deaf, roadbound or otherwise chan- 





“Are you there?” 


nelized and require protection—just 
as they in turn provide protection 
of a different type for the infantry. 

Here’s a rule of thumb. Protec: 
the tanks from as great a distance as 
the terrain, visibility, situation and 
the effective range of your weapons 
permit. Tanks normally draw plenty 
of fire and if the infantry hug the 
tanks too closely they will soak up 
more than their share of it. 

There are 3 basic methods by 
which the infantry protects its sup- 
porting tanks. When conditions such 
as close or overgrown terrain, dark- 
ness, fog or snow limit observation 
drastically, the infantry must afford 
the tanks “physical protection.” 


In this method, at least one fire 
team must be in close proximity to 
each tank. How close depends, pri- 
marily, upon visibility—but let’s say 
rarely beyond 15 or 20 yards. This 
fire team moves with the tank as it 
advances covering, by observation 
and fire, the area to either flank and 
protecting the tank from close-in 
attack by enemy tank killer teams. 

The tank normally protects its 
own front, and the infantry precedes 
the tank only when engaged in de- 
stroying or neutralizing antitank 
weapons. 


The remainder of each infantry 
squad is echeloned to the right and 
left rear of the tank at a distance 
rarely exceeding 60 yards. It also is 
prepared to support by fire or ma- 
neuver the tank it protects. 

Physical protection was widely 
used in the Pacific during WWII be: 
cause of the close terrain. This fac- 
tor, plus the ease of. co-ordinating 
the 2 elements, resulted in almost 
habitual use of this technique by 
many units—a decision based upon 
lack of training in most cases. Al- 
though certain conditions require 
the use of physical protection, it is 
a risky business for all hands, and 
slows tank movement considerably. 

The second technique is known 
as “short range protection.” It is 
used when the terrain and situation 
permit the infantry to support the 
tanks effectively up to roughly 300 
yards. 

At least one fire team will keep 
within 300 yards of each tank and 
cover by observation or fire as the” 
tank advances. Infantry and tanks 
use fire and maneuver mutually— 
one covering the movement of the 
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Converging axes 


other. The infantry displaces when- 
ever necessary to remain within effec- 
tive supporting range of the tanks 
and utilizes any available supporting 
weapon to increase the effectiveness 
of the protection rendered. Open, 
gently rolling terrain would be well 
suited to this type of operation. 

The final type of protection is 
called “long range” and extends 
roughly between 300 and 600 yards. 
In this technique, the tanks advance 
covered by small arms, automatic 
weapons, mortars or artillery, as the 
situation requires. Time or VT 
fused rounds provide particularly 
effective support since they do not 
damage the tanks, but discourage 
hostile antitank measures. Once 
again, the infantry can be displaced 
forward as required to remain with- 
in effective supporting range of the 
tanks, 

The advantage lies with the latter 
2 techniques over physical protec- 
tion whenever terrain, visibility and 
the tactical situation permit. 

Before we leave this subject, I’d 
like to cover target designation. As 
stated earlier, the infantry with its 
superior observation frequently spots 
targets which it may want the tanks 
to take under fire. 

Visual means of target designation 
such as tracer, white phosphorus 
rounds or smoke streamers are effec- 
tive if the tank is alerted where to 
look. 

Verbal description via radio or the 
tank-infantry phone can also be 
used. Here, once again, we have an 
SOP. Verbal target designation 
should contain these elements: 

!) Range—for vertical identifica- 

cation. 
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Direcnion—use the clock meth 
od. The bow of the tank is 
always considered 12 o'clock. 

3) Description—for identification 
and ammunition type. 

4) Observation—the tank may 
possibly not be able to see the 
target and require adjustment 
of fire. 

Here’s an example. A machine 
gun located in a sandbagged bunker 
800 yards to your left front opens up. 
You press the button of the tank- 
infantry phone and say, “Bruiser, 
this is Able One. Target for you. 
Range: 800 — 10 o’clock — machine 
gun in sandbag bunker —can ob- 
serve. Over.” 

Now we have a general familiari- 
zation with the basic formations and 
an understanding of how infantry 
and tanks work in mutual support of 
each other. Let’s consider finally the 
3 basic methods of infantry-tank at- 
tack. 

The. first diagram illustrates in- 
fantry and tanks attacking a com- 
mon objective on converging axes. 

Two avenues of approach to the 
objective must exist—at least one of 
which is suitable for tank movement. 
Infantry and tanks may each move 
on a separate axis, or a combined 





A single axis 


arms team may use either or each 
axis. 

Co-ordination is extremely impor- 
tant here and lack of time or equip- 
ment to properly co-ordinate the at- 
tack may preclude its use. Properly 
planned and executed, however, 
this method results in maximum 
surprise and splits the enemy’s de- 
fensive effort. 

‘‘he second method is infantry 
and tanks attacking on a single axis. 

When only one avenue of ap- 
proach to the objective exists, it must 
be used by both infantry and tanks. 

A number of variations are possi 
ble—for example, the tanks may 





move directly tv the objective couv- 
ered by the fires of the infantry and 
other supporting weapons and be 
joined after the assault by the in- 
fantry. 

The tanks may support initially 
by fire while the infantry advances 
to neutralize existing antitank weap- 
ons. They move forward rapidly and 
pass through the infantry to spear- 
head the assault. Or, if conditions 
permit, the infantry may mount the 
tanks and utilize tank speed and 
mobility to close rapidly with the 
enemy. This technique finds con- 
siderable favor among the Russians, 
but can result in tremendously heavy 
casualties if the enemy can place 
accurate fire on the tank-mounted 
infantry. 

The third —and least desirable 
method is obviously tanks support- 
ing by fire only as the infantry moves 
to the objective. 

This technique is recommended 
only when obstacles exist which ei- 
ther cannot be breached, or which 
would require an excessive amount 
of time to neutralize prior to the 
attack. This method fails to utilize 
the speed, mobility, or shock effect 
of the tank, but does take advanti.ge 
of the tank’s tremendous firepower. 
Pinpoint accuracy with the 90mm 
gun can be expected up to ranges 
of 5,000 yards. 

One, or a combination of all 3 
methods of attack may occur in any 
given situation. In general, the tech- 
nique is adopted which makes maxi- 
mum use of the tank’s most suitable 
characteristics. 

There’s a thumbnail sketch of the 
infantry-tank team in offensive ac- 
tion. Joint planning and operation 
is the only way to weld together a 
smoothly co-ordinated tactical team. 

The principles are simple enough, 
but the modifications and amplifica- 
tions necessary for combat efficiency 
will develop only with actual field 
exercise. US # MC 








@ For sOME TIME NOW A QUESTION 
has been in the mind of the writer 
as to the need and desirability of 
assigning conduct and proficiency 
marks to staff noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The conclusion he has arrived 
at is that such marks are needless 
and senseless and that they should 
be dispensed with. There are at least 
$ points in favor of this contention 
and perhaps one or two in rebuttal. 
Let’s look first at the 3 in favor and 
then see what we can find to refute 
them. 

Point number one is that the 
marks given staff NCOs are next to 
meaningless. How many master and 
technical sergeants were ever as- 
signed (using the old marking scale) 
less than an 8 in proficiency? How 
many staff sergeants less than a 7? 
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Here’s a superfluous, useless bit of paper work —let’s give it the deep-six 


By Capt T. H. Galbraith 


The answer—very, very few; the 
reason being that a 5 or 6, which 
was supposed to denote the average 
and one degree above average, was 
actually considered by most marking 
officers to indicate unsatisfactory 
performance for a staff NCO. If you 
ever saw a staff NCO with a 5 or 6, 
you immediately thought he must be 
almost worthless even though a strict 
interpretation of the mark meant 
that the man was a solid and sub- 
stantial average NCO. This condi- 
tion arose in part from the limited 
marking latitude afforded by the old 
scale. 

The new proficiency marking 
scale, it is true, gives us more lati- 
tude in the assignment of marks, but 
I think we'll find that after it has 
been in use for awhile the staff NCO 















who gets less than a 4.7 in proficien- 
cy will be extremely rare. The con- 
clusion -- the marks mean nothing, 
for there is actually almost as much 
difference in the performance of staff 
NCOs as there is among the lower 
ranks, and yet the range of marks 
will vary only a few tenths from the 
best to the mediocre and bad. How, 
then, can the really outstanding staff 
NCO be distinguished from the one 
who does his job and stays out of 
trouble but is strictly in the average 
category? He can’t, because more 
than likely both men will have the 
same grade. 

Conduct marks for staff NCOs 
mean even less than proficiency 
marks. The great majority who stay 
clear of Articles 77 through 134 of 
the Code receive 4.9 or 5, with per- 
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haps a tew dropping down to 4.7 or 
4.8 —- which generally indicates that 
the marking officer is trying to stick 
more closely to the guide in Person- 
nel Records and Accounting Manual 
than the average marking officer 
does. The reader might say, “Well, 
that’s a fault of the officers who as- 
sign marks, not of the system.” True, 
but a system that cannot be made to 
work correctly is a system that needs 
changing. And, as with proficiency 
marks, a variation of .3 points be- 
tween the “low” mark of 4.7 and the 
maximum 5 does not truly indicate 
the difference between the man who 
demonstrates a “positive effect on 
others by example and persuasion” 
and the man who merely has made 
“no unfavorable impressions.” 

For those few who do run afoul of 
the Code, pages 12 and 13 of the rec- 
ord book record their misdeeds in 
an explicit manner. There’s no need 
of a repetitive mark on page 3. 

A second argument for doing away 
with staff NCO marks is that they 
serve no useful purpose. Staff grade 
promotions to E6 and E7 come from 
HQMC as do selections for warrant 
and LDO status. There are no com- 
posite scores to compute and submit 
for use by the selection boards, and 
any average conduct and proficiency 
marks which may be required in a 
nominating letter are of little value 
because, as stated above, they indi- 
cate almost nothing. Instead, we 
have a pretty fine system for report- 
ing on proficiency and conduct by 
fitness reports, and these are one of 
the principal means by which selec- 
tions are made. The present fitness 
report system may not be the acme 
of perfection in reporting upon 
ability and fitness for advancement; 
undoubtedly it will change from 
time to time as it has in the past. 
Still, its value is infinitely greater 
than that of conduct and proficiency 
marks in the service record book. 
So, if staff NCO marks are neither 
used nor truly indicative of perform- 
ance, why assign them in the first 
place? 

Thirdly, why should a staff NCO 
be followed throughout an enlist- 
ment by a series of grades purport- 
ing to indicate his ability and level 
of deportment? An officer is not as- 
signed such marks and his fitness 
report is a closed matter between 
himself, his reporting senior and 
Headquarters Marine Corps. Re. 
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gardless of how well or poorly he 
may have performed at one station, 
his past does not follow him to the 
next. Over the years, of course, an 
officer establishes a service reputa- 
tion which will ride along with him 
as either a halo or a dark cloud 
wherever he goes, but there are no 
marks assigned in his qualification 
jacket. Why should it not be the 
same for staff NCOs? Why shouldn’t 
a staff NCO begin a new tour with 
a clean slate and be given a chance 
to prove or disprove himself on the 
basis of his current performance in- 
stead of his past record? That is, un- 
til his own service reputation catches 
up with him for better or for worse. 
Another point along this same 
line is that SRB markings stop fol- 
lowing enlisted personnel upon re- 
enlistment. At one time the last pro- 
ficiency mark assigned prior to dis- 
charge was carried over to the new 
record book, but even this is no 
longer done. If we are going to wipe 
the slate clean upon re-enlistment, 
why have the slate at all? For per- 
sonnel below staff grade the forego- 
ing cannot apply. Their marks are 
more valid and are used for too 
many purposes, e.g., composite 
scores, assignment to certain types of 
duty, meritorious promotion and so 
forth. But for staff NCOs, no. 
Having looked at the reasons for 
discontinuing the assignment of staff 
NCO marks, let’s look at one prob- 
lem we must overcome before we do. 
It is the problem of determining the 
character of the discharge awarded 
at the end of an enlistment, which 
depends primarily on conduct and 
proficiency marks. Average pro- 
ficiency and conduct marks of less 
than 3.0 and 4.0, respectively, make 
a general discharge mandatory un- 
less authority to award an honorable 
discharge is granted in a specific case 
by the CMC. It is believed that a 
suitable remedy to this problem 
could be found through the use of 
fitness reports. A request submitted 
to HQMC a month in advance of 
the discharge date could result in a 
reply as to the character of discharge 
to be awarded. The type of discharge 
could also be determined solely from 
the service record book without re- 
sorting to a perusal of fitness reports. 
The lack of a general court memo- 
randum or more than one special 
court plus a satisfactory level of 
training, as determined from page 7 





ol the SRB, could be used as a basis. 
In cases where specialized proficien- 
cy on the job is in doubt, a fitness 
report check could be requested. 
The exact method is subject to fur- 
ther study, but surely an acceptable 
one could be developed. 

Another point against discontinu- 
ing staff grade conduct and pro- 
ficiency marks might arise when 
paragraph 9453, MCM, is consid- 
ered. According to that paragraph 
the administrative reduction of a 
noncommissioned officer for incom- 
petence should be supported by pro- 
ficiency marks of less than 5 (old 
system) during the current and pre- 
ceding marking periods. While the 
administrative reduction of a staff 
NCO is rare, it can happen; but ] 
wonder how many are actually sup- 
ported by marks of less than 5. In 
those cases where there are no such 
marks, the report of the board in- 
quiring into the man’s qualifications 
must include a statement that previ- 
ous proficiency marks have been con- 
sidered and do not appear to be a 
true indication of the man’s compe- 
tence. With an alternative of that 
nature, why even consider the pro- 
ficiency mark? The board's job is to 
examine carefully into the individ- 
ual’s qualifications, and certainly 
any such examination will be based 
on far more than a glance at page 3 
of the man’s record book regardless 
of whether the marks there are 
above or below 5. 

That is the case in favor of dis- 
continuing conduct and proficiency 
marks for staff NCOs and a few 
possible points of rebuttal. There 
may well be other arguments for or 
against. If so, they should certainly 
be considered before any changes 
are made. But based on those dis- 
cussed here, the writer is convinced 
that staff markings must go. On the 
other hand, marks for sergeants and 
below must stay. They are much 
closer to being valid than are those 
of staff NCOs. They serve several 
purposes, and they are the only per- 
formance record kept. A chronologi- 
cal record of a staff NCO’s duties 
performed must also be maintained 
and should be carried over from one 
enlistment to the next. But their 
conduct and proficiency marks have 
lost any usefulness or value they may 
have ever had. The logical step now 
is to eliminate the practice of assign- 
ing them. US # MC 
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Land of the Free? 


CRADLE OF CONQUERORS: SIBERIA 
— By Erwin Lessner. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 774 pages, 
with index $7.50 


“This is the story of a land whose 
very name spells terror and invokes 
images of arid, icy wasteland dominated 
by howling, demonic elements that be- 
stir man’s worst passions and unite with 
them to make Siberia a terrestrial in- 
ferno, an anteroom to Satan’s own tor- 
ture chamber of affliction and eternal 
remorse, And yet Siberia is one of the 
most beautiful countries in the world, 
whose sight should stimulate the devout 
admiration of any receptive human and 
whose procreative munificence could 
give a happy life of plenty to 5 times as 
many people as have ever vegetated 
there in fear, hatred and want.” 

After this opening, Mr. Lessner pro- 
ceeds in similar style to expand his 
theme that Siberia is the land Magog, 
patrimony of Gog, foretold by the Bibli- 
cal Prophet Ezekiel. Siberian dynamism 
is presented as the blight in world his- 
tory that by turn has polluted Asia, the 
Middle East and Central Europe. “Like 
many despots before and after him, 
Timur (Tamerlane) had decided to 
solve all his problems by aggression. 
Successful aggression would keep his 
armies content; it would satisfy his own 
violent instincts and his craving for 
grandeur.” 

Cradle of Conquerors: Siberia is tapes- 
tried history. Personalities and events 
are deftly woyen into a chronological 
whole in pursuance of the book’s theme. 
Mr. Lessner has successfully condensed 
an entire bookshelf: 5,000 years are 
depicted in a single, readable volume. 
Unfortunately, the author has provided 
no maps to trace the series of events 
recorded. With equal obliviousness, the 
extensive research required to write this 
book is negated by the absence of a 
bibliography. There are a few refer- 
ences cited in the text and a few foot- 
notes, but these are inadequate for an 
evaluation of the author’s sources and 
his methodology. 

The last two thirds of the book are 
devoted to the rise of Russia and her 
eastward expansion under the hegemony 
of Moskovy. Siberia is passive and help- 
less to Russian despoilers. But the au- 
thor is unforgiving. This is a just retri. 
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bution for the land Magog. To him, 
Siberia is always the misanthropic cata- 
lyst seducing nations and individuals 
alike into covetous brutality. 

“Almost everybody was both exploiter 
and exploited. Governors extorted from 
vice-governors, vice-governors from de- 
partment heads, officers from enlisted 
men, enlisted men from the convicts 
they guarded. The stronger extorted 
from the weaker at all levels. Nobody 
was unimpeachable and Siberia, gem of 
the crown, offered opportunity for every 
shade of viciousness.” 

Page after page, the details of Russian 
malfeasance, chicanery, corruption and 
crime are presented as evidence. In 
summation for the 1910 period the au- 
thor declares, “Russian officials now re- 
fused to return to Europe after retiring. 
They claimed that Siberia was the free- 
est country on earth, the only place 
where a man could live. In fact no- 
where else had violence, perversion, 
roguishness and fraud as free a run of 
so large a territory; nowhere was a 
ravisher who knew his way around as 
safe from prosecution as he was in Si- 
beria. Had anybody objected that this 
was the ruinous antithesis of freedom, 
officials might have replied that Siberia 
prospered on such freedom.” 

Still, is it not incongruous that the 
number of honest men to create the 
Russian Empire can be counted on one 
hand? 

Never does the author’s chromatic 
description fade under the acidity of his 
pen. He skewers with ridicule the hu- 
man follies of greed, vanity, duplicity 
and jealousy. The Siberian tyrant merits 
his antipathy as much as the Russian 
bureaucrat. 

Mr. Lessner has this to say of Genghis 
Khan's only military defeat: “Disengage- 
ment and withdrawal were carried out 
under cover of darkness undisturbed by 
the victors (the Chinese). This was, in 
fact, not Temudshin’s (Genghis Khan) 
accomplishment. The Goor Khan 
(Genghis Khan) was in tears—mourning 
dead friends, as his historians explain — 
more likely, out of self-pity and inability 
to cope with the perplexing problem of 
defeat... .” 

Always having the last laugh, the au- 
thor relates many incident-type tales 
within the scope of events he is describ- 
ing. One such is: “There was a late gold 
rush in Krasnojarsky. fourth largest 





Siberian city, site of mills and soap 
works, In 1911 a man announced in the 
public square that, promenading at 
night, he had found large nuggets of 
gold in furrows dug by cart wheels in 
the mud-soaked main street. The man 
was not a substantial citizen, but the 
nuggets were genuine. Within a few 
hours business was at a standstill. Thou- 
sands of people started staking, buying 
and selling claims, with the lucky finder 
acting as the principal claim holder and 
broker. Tens of thousands of prospec- 
tors from the surrounding countryside 
invaded Krasnojarsk and dug in the 
streets. Houses collapsed as foundations 
were hollowed out. In the general craze 
it was not immediately noticed that the 
gold-finding hero had vanished; only a 
few days later was it learned that he had 
made off with the fastest million ever 
made in local history and that there was 
not one ounce of gold in the soil of 
Krasnojarsk.” 

Interesting as is this book, the re- 
viewer feels that the author fails in ob- 
jectivity. It is difficult to decide whether 
this is a reflection of the current Ameri- 
can attitude or the author’s antecedents. 

As a young officer of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, Mr. Lessner shared the 
disastrous defeat leading to the dismem- 
berment of the Hapsburg realm. Fol- 
lowing World War I, he became pub. 
lisher of a chain of newspapers in Aus- 
tria. The advent of Hitler and the 
Anschluss compelled him to flee to 
Czechoslovakia, thence to Norway and 
afterwards Finland. 

Here he took part in the Winter War, 
1940-41, against the Soviet Union. After 
Finland’s defeat, Mr. Lessner returned 
to Norway only to be captured during 
the German blitzkrieg. The Gestapo 
was attentive to his discomfort until the 
Norwegian underground made good his 
escape to Sweden. From Sweden he 
eventually made his way across the So- 
viet Union to Vladivostok and finally 
America. 

It is the reviewer's opinion that the 
book is too costly for value received. It 
is not authoritative history. In addition 
to the lack of maps and bibliography, 
Mr. Lessner’s transliteration for names 
of persons and places as well as certain 
terms is unforgivable, confusing readers 
without a knowledge of German and 
Russian. 

Reviewed by Captain S. L. Gries 
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Soviet Espionage . . . 

THE NET THAT COVERS THE 
WORLD —E. H. Cookridge. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 315 pages. 

$3.95 


Of late, the reading public has been 
subjected to a deluge of exposé¢s, con- 
fessions and ‘now-it-can-be-tolds’ on the 
subject of Communist espionage activ- 
ities. These articles and books have 
run the gamut from slick magazine 
quickies to scholarly studies of lasting 
importance. This book lies somewhere 
in the middle as far as tenor and docu- 
mentation are concerned. 

E. H. Cookridge, the author, is a 
British journalist who served in _ his 
own country’s Secret Service during 
World War II and has written several 
other books on _ counterintelligence 
activities. In this one he relies heavily 
upon published reports of the Royal 
Canadian and Australian Commissions 
which investigated Soviet espionage ac- 
tivities in their respective countries. His 
failure to provide footnotes or a_ bib- 
liography make it difficult to tell what is 
actual fact, what is reasonable assump- 
tion from known facts and what is 
purely supposition. For example, the 
author estimates that the Soviet espio- 
nage system employs in excess of a quar- 
ter of a million people but gives no 
basis for arriving at this figure. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a historical background, tracing the 
development of the modern Soviet in- 
telligence organization from its pre- 
Revolutionary days when it was pri- 
marily a personal instrument of the 
Tsars, used as a security force to insure 
preservation of the absolute monarchy. 
The author uses the name Cheka 
throughout the book to describe this 
organization from 1917 to the present, 
to indicate that the functions of the 
Soviet secret service have changed little 
since 1917 although the internal or- 
ganization has changed several times — 
from Cheka to GPU to NKVD, to the 
present-day MVD. 

The remainder of the book is taken 
up with the recruiting, training and 
operation of the Soviet espionage sys- 
tem, with a final section analyzing the 
successes and failures of the Soviet sys- 
tem. The chapter entitled “Successes 
and Failures” is perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the book, where it is 
pointed out that although many Soviet 
espionage agents have been caught, in 
the final analysis the Russians have 
been very successful in obtaining the 
information. desired. The principal 
weakness of Soviet espionage has been a 
continuing one since 1917—that of 
interpretation at the highest level, 
caused by lack of understanding of the 
character and way of life of peoples 
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outside the Soviet Union. There is 
little consolation in this for us, as such 
faulty interpretations may bring on 
precipitate action as a result of unjusti- 
fied fears or underestimation of the 
West's strength. 

Little material is presented by the 
author which has not been published 
before, but his book does represent an 
attempt to gather available information 
and to draw some likely conclusions 
from it. 

Reviewed by Capt A. B. Cook 


The Long View .. . 


DEMOCRACY IN WORLD POLITICS 
—Lester B. Pearson. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1955. 123 pages. $2.75 
This volume is the published form of 

the 1955 series of Stafford Little Lec- 

tures, given at Princeton University. Mr. 

Pearson therefore, takes his place as the 

latest in a long list of statesmen, his- 

torians and philosophers who have used 
that rostrum to give the students some- 
thing of their years of thought and ex- 
perience. Some of his precursors were 

Lin Yu-tang, Henry Stimson and John 

Foster Dulles. Mr. Pearson, therefore, 

travels in good company and he need 

give place to no one. 

With military experience in World 
War I and an Oxford degree as a basis, 
Mr. Pearson entered the Department of 
External Affairs of Canada over 25 years 
ago. Steady progress in his chosen field 
brought him to the post of Ambassador 
to the United States in 1945, and to a 
post on the Canadian delegation to the 
conference which drew up the charter 
of the United Nations. In 1948 he be- 
came Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and ‘served as President of the 
seventh session of the United Nations 
General Assembly (1952-53). 

His views, therefore, are worth study- 
ing. And it is a pleasure to read them. 
For in addition to their being clear and 
lucid in themselves, they are set forth 
in beautifully phrased English. (Praise 
be, Mr. Pearson will have none of the 
smug, realistic, no-nonsense school of 
writing which decrees that only short 
sentences be written.) In fact, if his 
style has a fault, it lies in his mildly dis- 
tressing habit of using the exclamation 
mark as a tag to remind us that the sen- 
tence we have just read contains a fairlv 
devastating piece of waggery, and if we 
missed it, we’d better dig back and find 
it. Mark Twain decried this misuse of 
the innocent mark as a Gelachterpunkt 
some time ago and, for what it is worth, 
so do I, here and now! 

Mr. Pearson opens his discussion with 
the observation that, however formi- 
dable they may appear to be, today’s 
great world problems are not in any wav 
new. Thev are the same prohlems which 





have vexed—and stimulated—the world 
since the beginnings of time, and only 
in size have they taken on a new aspect 
—in size, and in the nature of the pen- 
alty for failure of solution. Perhaps never 
before has civilization been capable of 
suicide. Having laid this on the line, 
he makes two assertions which form a 
sort of deep foundation for all the rest 
of his discourse. He says that the real, 
long-term objective of international 
relations for men of good will is what 
it has always been—to encourage the 
growth of neighborliness and friendship. 
The second is that the major world 
problems today are not between na- 
tions, but between coalitions, and even 
beyond that, between civilizations. 


One of the most interesting qualities 
of his work is that in almost every para- 
graph there rests an idea which provokes 
thought—sometimes thought along hith- 
erto unfamiliar channels. For example, 
when he speaks of nuclear weapons, he 
makes it quite clear that he gags a little 
at the use of the word “conventional” as 
opposed to atomic weapons. Well, come 
to think of it, what is so conventional 
about the firebombs on Tokyo, or na- 
palm, or the V2 rocket? And he brings 
out a point which has not been dis- 
cussed much, to my knowledge. Before 
too long, many small countries, as well 
as all the major powers, will have both 
the ability and the desire to make 
nuclear weapons. Some of these small 
countries are characterized by what one 
might call a certain irresponsibility in 
their attitude toward the rest of the 
world . . . and it is only fair to say that 
some of the major powers exhibit some- 
thing of the same carefree spirit. This 
immaturity, coupled with possession of 
powerful weapons, puts something very 
interesting in the pathway of a states- 
man who takes, as does Mr. Pearson, 
the long view. 


Throughout the entire book, the au- 
thor’s arguments converge upon one 
immutable conclusion—that the ulti- 
mate goal of all international activity 
(including war itself) is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the attainment and main- 
taining of peace. He describes the vari- 
ous techniques and mechanisms we use 
to approach nearer to that goal. His 
remarks on open, as opposed to secret, 
negotiations are well worth careful 
study. So also is his description of the 
various ways in which that much ma- 
ligned body, the United Nations, helps 
us along the road. Perhaps one of the 
best short sections of the book is his 
expansion of the idea which was quoted 
above —that the basic problems of 
diplomacy today are between civiliza- 
tions rather than nations, a situation 
which, if properly controlled, can bring 
immense benefits to all participants. 
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All through the book there are terse, 
almost astringent statements of fact or 
opinion which cry aloud to be quoted. 
The writing and organization of the 
material is compact and logical, without 
a trace of ambiguity — strange stuff in- 
deed to come from the pen of a con- 
fessed politician and acknowledged 
statesman. The temptation to quote is 
overpowering, and the reader of this 
column will forgive the inclusion of 
three examples of Mr. Pearson’s skill: 
“And it is peace, even more than vic- 
tory, which is the ultimate object of 
war.” “...sound strategy has never been 
purely, or even primarily, a military 
function.” “Democracies should fear lest 
their citizens see less than the whole 
picture, ‘warts and all,’ and so far as 
possible in the right proportions. Any- 
thing short of that is capitulation to the 
doctrine we are opposing.” 

I recommend it for inclusion in both 
reading lists and in private libraries. It 
is a distinct pleasure to report that the 
paper, binding and typography are ex- 
cellent, and that if there is a typographi- 
cal error between the covers, it must 
have been well hidden. 


Reviewed by LtCol J. L. Zimmerman 


Into Space... 


MEN, ROCKETS AND SPACE RATS— 
By Loyd Mallan. New York: Julius 


Messner, Incorporated. $4.95 


Man has dreamed of voyaging through 
space for centuries. The first trip is still 
a dream, but a much more detailed one. 
Developments in aviation, vocketry, nu- 
cleonics, astronomy, medicine et al, are 
not only probing some of the techniques 
required, but are equally exposing pre- 
cise deficiencies in our knowledge. Al- 
though much of this information must 
remain highly classified because of the 
primary national defense interest, a 
great deal is being made available for 
public consumption. Dornberger in V-2 
and Rosen in Viking Rocket Story, 
knowledgeable authors indeed, have 
given us factual descriptions and chro- 
nologies of rocketry on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Now Loyd Mallan has pro- 
duced a most readable volume con- 
cerned with the research and develop- 
ment in the human element of the prob- 
lem. He takes the readers into seem- 
ingly endless series of laboratories and 
test stations where the US Air Force is 
pursuing this work. The many faceted 
program extends all the way from breed- 
ing algae for reverse photosynthesis of 
carbon dioxide to oxygen, through send- 
ing mice and monkeys into the iono- 
sphere in large rockets, to manned 
flights in research aircraft to altitudes 
beyond 100,000 feet, or at speeds over 
twice that of sound. Mallan, a polished 
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writer and a capable student of things 
aeronautical, enjoys the confidence of 
the heroic test pilots, be they Chuck 
Yeager in the rocket plane or John Paul 
Stapp in the rocket sled, as well as less 
famous but equally as devoted slide rule 
scientists and equipment technicians. 
Any attempt by the reader to mentally 
draw organizational charts of the vari- 
ous groups within the Air Research and 
Development Command is doomed to 
failure, since the focus shifts from Ed- 
wards Air Force Base in California to 
Holloman Air Development Center and 
White Sands Proving Ground in New 
Mexico to Wright Air Development 
Center in Ohio and back again, with 
many side excursions to unsung and iso- 
lated pinpoints of research. But the 
interest never lags — man is pushing the 
frontiers of science ever further into 
space. It is unfortunate that more detail 
is not devoted to the contribution of the 
Navy research program, but that might 
be better saved for another volume. 
Writer Mallan and his dictaphone-oper- 
ating wife travelled 18,000 miles to ob- 
tain this material, and the public funds 
expended in Air Force support of the 
effort are well spent indeed. 


GUIDANCE — Arthur S. Locke et al, 
First of a new series ‘Principles of 
Guided Missile Design.”” 729 pages, 
illustrated. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. $12.50 


Shortly after the end of WWII, both 
the taxpaying public and the military- 
scientific alliance became intrigued by 
the future possibilities of “pushbutton” 
warfare, as a decisive instrument of na- 
tional power when required, and as a 
balm for those who abhorred the sacri- 
fice of so many human lives necessary 
to win an all-out war. Two of the 
developments heralding this era were 
the atom bomb, so conclusively em- 
ployed by the Allies and the guided 
missile, demonstrated only too little and 
too late by the Germans. Combining 
the automatic delivery afforded by the 
use of a guided missile as the vehicle 
with the nuclear warhead as the pay- 
load, the kill weapon element of “push- 
button” warfare can indeed be envi- 
sioned. Since the close of the war, both 
the Western nations and presumably 
the Soviets have been working at near 
top speed in both of these fields. If one 
is to believe the well informed elements 
of the press, it is apparent that neither 
side has yet reached the true pushbut- 
ton capability as far as the delivery of 
the nuclear weapon is concerned. De- 
signing, building and proving of the 
guided missile has been a much more 
difficult task than many of its pro- 
ponents initially claimed. This is true 


even for limited ranges and capabilities 
Probably the most critical and difficul: 
problem is that of guiding a fast moving 
vehicle accurately and reliably towards 
its target, in the face of various de. 
mands imposed by both nature and by 
future (or even modern) concepts of 
warfare. Not until the team of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians and manu- 
facturers have tried to deliver a guided 
missile to the ultimate user (the ship, 
aircraft or ground crew) has even a 
reasonable surmise of the actual require 
ments been possible. The developers of 
most missile systems now in service, or 
about to see operational use, had to 
feel their way along, through many ex- 
ceedingly discouraging technical and 
operational labyrinths and against stone 
walls. These hurdles have been over- 
come one by one, and we now have 
operational guided missiles in all the 
services, together with trained person- 
nel for their employment and logistic 
structures in-being to support them. 
Much of this structure is classified 
defense information and therefore lim- 
ited to those who have a clear “need to 
know.” But the Van Nostrand Company 
has now introduced a new unclassified 
series entitled Principles of Guided 
Missile Design with the publication of 
the volume entitled Guidance written 
by Arthur S. Locke and contributing 
authors from the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, and edited by Capt Grayson 
Merrill, USN, one of the missile pio- 
neers in our country. This work is a 
textbook, complete but readable. Its 
contents range all the way from “terres- 
trial and celestial references” through 
radio propagation, infrared principles 
and techniques, mathematics, servo sys- 
tems, target considerations, electronic 
circuitry, to economic considerations 
and system concepts. It is well organ- 
ized and adequately illustrated. If any 
individual, or group of engineers with 
the basic requisites were given the task 
of designing a military guided missile, 
they could start with no better refer- 
ence than this volume. 
Reviewed by LtCol E. A. Dueber, Jr 


The Human Side... 

THE FORGOTTEN LEADERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION— By Howard Swig- 
gett. 238 pages. New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc. $4.00 


The author in his preface indicates 
that in this book he attempts to show 
the reader the human side of the leaders 
of the Revolution particularly of the 
forgotten leaders of that struggle. Of 
course, in discussing the forgotten lead- 
ers the author also gives the reader an 
insight into the personal lives and am 
bitions of some of the better known 
leaders such as Washington, Jefferson 
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and Madison. In this bouk, Howard 
Swiggett purposely ignores the main 
political and military problems of the 
eriod and, instead, concerns himself 
with showing the “forgotten leaders” in 
their roles as ordinary human beings. 


In his sketches of the various “forgot- 
ten leaders,’ Howard Swiggett has 
brought to life such diversified person- 
alities as Jeremiah Wadsworth, the solid 
man of Connecticut and Aaron Burr, 
that gifted but unprincipled man who 
almost became president of the United 
States instead of Jefferson, but who 
ended up a traitor to his country in- 
stead. 

There is an interesting chapter on 
Horatio Gates, the controversial general 
of the Revolution, who rivaled Wash- 
ington and whom the members of The 
Cabal wished to see as Commander in 
Chief in Washington’s place. Reading 
the intimate details of Gates’ life, the 
reader is not impressed with his great- 
ness and is made to feel quite thankful 
that The Cabal didn’t succeed. The 
high moral tone and sense of honor 
which characterized Washington is cer- 
tainly missed in Gates. Gates’ Revolu- 
tionary War record was also an unusual 
one. For example in December 1776, 
Gates, commanding a brigade, joined 
Washington on the west side of the 
Del. 'vare just before the Trenton ac- 
tion. Washington desired that Gates 
take command of the middle sector of 
the river and of the force which would 
cross simultaneously with him = on 
Christmas night. Gates declined, said 
he was sick, and rode off to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. The sickness was 
apparently not too serious in view of 
Gates’ subsequent activities with Con- 
gress. Yet the next summer it was Gates 
who defeated aud captured Burgoyne 
with his whole army —a great victory 
for the American forces. 


Another interesting sketch is that on 
Edmund Randolph, Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State, who was dismissed by 
Washington and who had agreed to 
accept a bribe from Fauchet, the French 
Minister, in return for influence Ran- 
dolph would exercise in favor of France. 
There is a scene portrayed here which 
is well worth reading. 


Mr. Swiggett is something of an ex- 
pert in keeping the reader’s attention 
while he delves into the dusty pages of 
history. He is a well known historical 
writer, both of fiction and non-fiction. 
Most of his non-fiction works are con- 
cerned with the Revolutionary leaders 
such as the Great Man: George Wash- 
ington as a Human Being. He also has 
written several books about Civil War 
characters. 

Reviewed by Maj J. D. Case 
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2d MarDiv History $6.00 $3.00 

3d MarDiv History $5.00 $2.50 

6th MarDiv History $5.00 $2.50 

MarCorps Avn WWII $6.50 $3.25 
Robert Sherrod 

Tarawa, Sherrod $3.50 $1.75 


All five books for only 
$12.00 (A $26.00 Value!) 
The Gazette Bookshop 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va 
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STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD —USMC 


This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is a superb combat instrument. 

For the commercial counterpart of this 
famous scope, ask your sporting goods 
dealer for BEAR CUB rifle scopes. 

For more than fifty years we have man- 
ufactured high quality optical instruments 
for the Armed Services. Our broad experi- 
ence includes submarine periscopes, fire con- 
trol instruments, navigation instruments and 
many other special optical instruments. 

ow, 


KOLLMORGE} 


Oi 


New York Office: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y¥. 






Plant: Northampton, 
Massachusetts 








Now your choice of a Wa} 
uniform individually tailoret 
to your exact measurements... 0 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 
approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 


Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 


filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP @ 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 


OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 









MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
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Turbine Handbook .. . 

JET ENGINE MANUAL — By €. 
Mangham and A. Peace. 128 pages, 
illustrated. New York: Philosophical 
Library Inc. $3.75 
Here is a small, compact, illustrated 

technical manual explaining the opera- 

tion and maintenance of turbine en- 
gines. 

The book is written in the question 
and answer method which is an easy, 
yet ready reference for the problems 
arising in all phases of jet engine main- 
tenance and inspection. 

With this method and the complete 
information the book contains, it should 
be excellent for any instructor in the 
training of students. 

The book does contain much British 
nomenclature. However, most of the 
book’s terms are now finding their way 
into our terminology; consequently, this 
should net be an obstacle to easy read- 
ing. 

The back of the book contains a very 
good set of tables that should be useful 
to both pilots and mechanics. 

In summary, I would rate this book 
as above average, with excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Reviewed by TSgt W. W. Colver 


Like Father... 
KNIGHT ERRANT, A BIOGRAPHY 
OF DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. — 


By Brian Connell. 255 pages. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1955. 

Because Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. is a 
prominent actor and film producer, one 
might prejudge this book to be merely 
another of the apparently endless vol- 
umes written about Hollywood and its 
inhabitants. 

Fortunately for the reader, this is a 
different kind of book. True, it does 
pertain to the film world, but only to 
the extent that filmdom is involved in 
the activities of Mr. Fairbanks and as 
the reader will soon discover, the movie 
industry is but one—and a lesser one— 
of his interests. 

Brian Connell, the author, has pro- 
duced a well organized and finely writ- 
ten book which, for the first time, dis- 
closes in authentic manner the real life 
role Mr. Fairbanks has played as a con- 
fidant of government leaders, a highly 
competent naval officer and one who 
has helped shape some of the great 
events of our times. 

While this book is interesting, it is 
also instructive reading in providing 
important background information on 
important aspects of WWII and the 
peace that followed. For instance, it 
will come as a surprise to most readers 
to learn that Mr. Fairbanks was the 
author of the preamble to the Potsdam 
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Declarauon on Japan. Author Connell 
carefully documents such portions of 
the text with supporting excerpts from 
official papers and even testimony from 
Congressional hearings. 

From the military standpoint there is 
much of interest, particularly in connec- 
tion with WWII amphibious epera- 
tions. As a special assistant to Adm 
Mountbatten, then-Lieutenant Fair- 
banks helped develop visual, radio and 
radar deception techniques for amphibi- 
ous landings. Later, as special-opera- 
tions officer, under US Adm Hewitt, Lt 
Fairbanks continued to devise and di- 
rect tactical ruses. One of the decep- 
tions in which he was associated was the 
now-famous “Man Who Never Was,” 
the corpse in uniform, launched from a 
sub off the coast of Spain with its 
pockets bulging with fake orders. 

Knight Errant is an interesting and 
well written book about one of the 
interesting persons of our times. 

Reviewed by Col J. D. Hittle 


Not for Amateurs . . 


{UDO KATAS—Charles Yerkow. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 163 pages, 
illustrated $4.95 
In Judo Katas Mr. Charles Yerkow, 

author of Modern Judo, sets forth 2 of 
the basic Judo Katas: Nage-no-kata and 
Katame-no-kata. The work is prefaced 
by a short discussion of Judo in general 
which includes its history, customs and 
origin. Mr. Yerkow further appends 
several pages of glossary and notes on 
promotion. 

The Nage-no-kata consist of the rigid- 
ly formal execution of 15 basic throws. 
performed by two partners; while the 
Katame-no-kata is an equally ritualistic 
discipline in mat techniques comprised 
of immobilization, strangling and lock- 
ing of the joints. (Five arts in each 
category.) In both Katas, one Judo 
student performs the active role, while 
his partner is the co-operative but not 
passive recipient of the various skills. 

Judo Katas, according to the publish- 
ers, is the first and only work describing 
form practice to be printed in English. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. is misinformed, as is 
Mr. Henry Stone, AAU National Judo 
Committee Chairman, who has written 
a preface for this volume. Late in 1954 
Kodansha published Illustrated Kodo- 
kan Judo (Dai Nippon, $6.50 net). 
Containing 1,000 illustrations, Kodokan 
Judo includes superlative demonstra- 
tions of the various Katas performed 
by such masters as Oda and Mifune. 
This book is printed in English and is 
available in the United States. 

Mr. Yerkow’s book contains some of 
the most superb action shots of Judo 
skills ever to have been compiled, but it 
is difficult to determine for whom this 
book is intended. The advanced: Judo 


students will be disappointed because 
the author fails to amplify certain high- 
ly stylized ceremonial aspects of Kata 
performance, the intelligent beginner 
will quickly determine that this area 
of Judo is beyond his novice ability. 
while Judo teachers cannot but be ap- 
palled by some of Mr. Yerkow’s over- 
sights. 

Advanced Judo men reading this book 
will be alarmed to note that the author 
finds it unnecessary to caution begin. 
ners against attempting the dangerous 
bone-breaking techniques! Throughout 
the work is the implication that this 
book can be used as a training manual. 
The imperative warning that the Katas 
— especially sacrifice throws and locks 
on joints—should not be attempted 
without the supervision of a competent 
instructor, is conspicuous by its very 
absence. 


Mr. Yerkow’s sincerity is unquestion- 
uble and his interest in the furtherance 
of the true, “soft style’ Judo is admir- 
able. If better cyclic photographs illus. 
trating these two Katas exist, this re 
viewer has yet to see them. Unhappily, 
it is impossible to recommend Judo 
AKatas unreservedly as a utilitarian addi. 
tion to a lay reader’s professional li 
brary. 

Reviewed by SSgt M. W. Mok 


The Good Old Days . . 


FIELD & STREAM TREASURY—Edited 
by Hugh Grey and Ross McCluskey. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 343 
pages. $5.00 
Here is a book that has been 60 years 

in the making (since the first issue of 

Field & Stream) including as it does, the 

top-notch articles from that magazine 

since 1895. To review a volume of this 
sort properly, the reviewer must be an 
old-time sportsman, remembering the 
open-season-no-bag-limit days of hunting 
and fishing. Most of the present dav 
sportsmen can only dream of “The 

Good Old Days.” 

The special sections include 4-color 
reproductions of old covers from Field 
& Stream and special inserts of ads that 
featured “Fly-rods selling from 10c to 
$20.00” and trout flys listed at “20 cents 
to $1.00 per dozen.” Evinrude was sell- 
ing a “Magneto Motor, 2 HP for $80.00 
and a 2 HP battery motor for $70.00” 
(May 1914). 

The articles are written by such out. 
standing writers as Zane Grey, Irvin S. 
Cobb, James Oliver Curwood, Harold 
Titus, Robert C. Ruark and many more. 

Browsing through the pages will take 
sportsmen back to the days when no- 
body bothered to put up “Posted” signs. 

The 50 selections are picked from the 
tens of thousands of articles published 
in Field & Stream. 
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a permanent file of all your valu- 


able back copies. 


THIS binder is designed to hold 
a full year’s issues — individual 
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Patented wire holders will take 
twelve issues easily. 
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the supply lasts, only $2.00 mailed 
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1 Assault Battle Drill 36 GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 
MajGen J. C. Fry Zimmerman ____._ -._-—--.——.—- — $4.75 
A training manual designed to indoctrinate combat troops to correctly apply battle 37 |WO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS EPIC, 
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. , 5 47 GRANT AND HIS GENERALS. oe 
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‘““Rommel’s Infantry Attacks is an outstanding refer- 
0 ence on small-unit leadership and tactics which is 
& invaluable to the young officer as well as the veteran. 
A ‘must? for the well-rounded professional.’”’ — 
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Colonel L. W. Walt 
9 Commanding Officer, The Basic School 
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75 __ the Marine Corps Association as a 
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lil PREC emi 


In assuming my duties as the 21st Commandant of the Marine Corps | am taking 
on additional responsibilities as President of the Marine Corps Association. This is 
particularly gratifying to me, culminating as it does an affiliation with the Association 
which extends over many years and includes a period of service as editor of the 
Marine Corps Gazette. 


Throughout its existence, the Marine Corps Association has been dedicated to a 
fundamental objective — the interchange of ideas for the betterment and improve- 
ment of the officers and men of the Corps. This objective has met the test of time 
and 3 wars. It is as valid today as it was 42 years ago when the officers of the 2d 
Provisional Marine Brigade in Guantanamo founded the Association and stated its 
purposes. In fulfillment of this important objective, the Association in 1916 began 
publication of the Marine Corps Gazette, and over the years this magazine has 
matured into a universally respected military publication — the professional journal 
of the Marine Corps. 


As in the past, the future success of the Marine Corps Association and the 
Gazette will require the support and co-operation of every Marine officer and senior 
noncommissioned officer. Both as Commandant and as President of the Association, 
1 am determined that our Association and our professional journal shall continue to 
flourish in their established roles. 


It is, of course, mandatory that the Marine Corps maintain its traditional role as 
a force-in-readiness, and that our air and ground components be constantly prepared 
to counter the threat of aggression at any point in the world. At the same time, 
however, we must devote urgent effort to the evolution of our new concept of 
amphibious operations — the helicopter assault landing force. And in this evolution, 
the Marine Corps Association and the Gazette must have a vital part. In their 
formative stages, the theories which developed into the amphibious tactics and 
techniques of World War II and Inchon appeared in the pages of the Gazette in the | 
1920s and 1930s; the theories which will develop into the amphibious tactics and ' 


techniques of the future must be exposed to the same forum. This is an obligation 
which only you, the members of the Association, can fulfill. 


Finally, it should be obvious that active participation in Association affairs offers 
an established and convenient means of maintaining and improving individual 
proficiency in military art. The portents of the times demand that each of us exploit 
every opportunity for professional self-improvernent — and, as a corollary to this, 
contribute actively to the professional advancement of his brothers-in-arms. This : 
cycle of self-improvement and self-expression must be encouraged and supported on 
all levels of command as an inherent part of command responsibility. In my view, P 
productive membership in the Marine Corps Association provides one of the best 
mediums for accomplishing our objectives in this regard: to me, such membership is ; 
clear evidence of a sincere approach to the profession of Marines. 
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